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LETTERS 





CENSORSHIP: PRO AND CON 

Of course censorship is regrettable but un- 
less the Hollywood business officers, under 
the guidance of “Czar” Hays, see fit to end 
indecent films, it may become necessary. 

No longer will pictures consist of dirty 
dialogue or shameless costumes. 

HuMBert J. MANCINE 
East Cleveland, Ohio 


I think the film boycott discussed in your 
recent issue is an incentive to immorality. 
Seeing sin and nakedness makes nobody go 
wrong: it did half our social workers 
would end up in the criminal courts, and the 
benighted sightseers who go to art museums 
would all be lechers. When censorship was 
stricter, the movies developed a technique of 
suggestiveness beside which the gangplanks 
of the nation’s burlesque shows seemed like 
church aisles. They can do it again. The 
churches are just trying to make the movies 
subtle. 

JoserpH Brown 


Baltimore, Md. 
DISCOVERER CLAIMS RECOGNITION 


In an article on agranulocytosis under 
“Medicine” in the June 23 issue of your mag- 
azine is the statement that the disease was 
discovered in Germany in 1922, which is en- 
tirely incorrect. The first case on record was 
reportel by me in “American Medicine” 
3 :649, Apr. 19, 1%02z. It was nve years before 
Turck reported the next case and Schultze 
manufactured the name that you record as 
“frightening” in 1922 when he described a 
number of cases. 

Puitre Kinc Brown, M, D. 

San Francisco, Calif. 


LABELS FOR LABELS 


I find your magazine the most readable of 
current-event periodicals. There is, however, 
something that could make it of increased 
value to a casual reader of news like myself. 
That is a glossary of terms current in the 
news of the day and not printed in diction- 
aries more recent than 1920. For example, 
the abbreviations that have come into use 








during the present administration, Reichs- 
wehr vs. Reichstag, Brown Shirts, etc. Such 
explanations, simply given, would increase 
the intelligence with which the article is read 
and create a desire to follow the news which 
one now has an understanding of, in future 
issues, 


New York 
EDITORIAL NOTE: News-WeEEkek defines 


new labels as they are crexted and old ones 
when they are thought to be unfamiliar. Ver- 
bosity would result if the definitions were re- 
peated each time the words appear. 


MIMEOGRAPHED DAILY NOT UNIQUE 


Your recent issue of July 14 embraced an 
article stating that the town of Ellsworth, 
Me., had the only mimeographed newspaper 
in the country. I enclose herewith the first 
page of today’s Kellogg Daily Reminder. 
Please note caption. 


Kellogg, Idaho 

EDITORIAL NOTE: The _ 11-year-old 
Daily Reminder published by Eaton’s Letter 
Shop, Kellogg, Idaho, carries on its masthead 
the words, “The Original Daily Mimeograph 
Paper.” News-WeeEk apologizes for having 
called its contemporary, aged only nine 
months, unique. 
DAUGHTER, NOT MOTHER, PAYS 


May I ask for a correction of the last par- 
agraph of the note in News-WEEK (June 23) 
which says: “The jury listened seriously, re- 
tired briefly, and brought back a verdict: 
Not a cent for Mrs. Kirk; $75 to Cisler for 
the injury the woman did to his car.” 

This would lead your readers to believe 
that Cisler brought suit against Mrs. Kirk 
for damages to his car. Such is not the case. 
The facts are that Mrs. Kirk was riding with 
her daughter, Miss Peyton Kirk, in the 
daughter’s car. Cisler brought suit against 
the daughter, and the award of $75 was made 
against Peyton Kirk, the daughter, not 
against Mrs. Kirk, the mother. 

WILLIAM WALLACE PorRTER 

New York City 


Dorotuy Becxk 


E. C. CAMERON 
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LABOR: A Hundred Cities Experience Strikes and Disorder; 


While Minneapolis Truckmen Explode, San Francisco Calms Down 


Pp. L. Bergoff leaned his heavy arms 
on the desk of his New York office. 
“This thing,” he said gravely, “is go- 
ing to spread.” 

Mr. Bergoff’s business is providing 
strike-breakers. His hand is felt wher- 
ever there is labor trouble. In 25 
years the hired fists and clubs of his 
“guards” as he calls them have made 
him a millionaire. He and his scabs 
helped to break the great steel strike 
of 1919 and hundreds of lesser walk- 
outs. 

Last week his plug-uglies were on 
duty in California. Others were hurry- 
ing to Minneapolis. 

“We've had more strikes in the last 
year than ever before,” he said. 

His cold eyes, set deep in his freck- 
led face, narrowed behind steel-rimmed 
spectacles. “We’re going to have ten 
times as many in the coming year.” 

Last week’s developments were omi- 
nous. 

In Butte, Mont., striking copper min- 
ers boycotted pro-company merchants. 
Alabama textile workers brandished 
clubs and shouted “scab” at operatives 
still tending shuttles behind barred mill 
windows. Pickets at Wisconsin’s model 
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Battle Line for Labor War: The Mayor of Seattle Leads a Police Charge Against Strike Pickets 


industrial village, Kohler, held non- 
striking workers prisoners within the 
plumbing factory. 


In San Francisco and other coast 
cities, vigilantes mopped up after the 
general strike’s collapse. In Minneap- 
olis striking truck drivers controlled 
the city. Only the threatened strike- 
breaking campaign of the trucking 
companies was needed to touch off 
further rioting and bloodshed. 


A hundred other 
strikes and disorder. 


cities suffered 

CALIFORNIA: For a single day San 
Francisco was paralyzed by a general 
strike. Growing out of a quarrel be- 
tween longshoremen and their em- 
ployers for control of employment 
halls, the walkout of union labor 
brought all industry, all services, to a 
standstill. Sedate California business 
men, briefcase in one hand, lunchbox 
in the other, roller-skated to their of- 
fices. Neither trolleys, gasoline sta- 
tions, nor restaurants were operating. 
Hotel guests were warned to be spar- 
ing of towels: laundries were shut 
down. Food stores were closed or 
their supplies exhausted. 
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The general walkout started a day 
later in Oakland and other East Bay 
towns. It was almost still-born. The 
strike committee was already relaxing 
its grip. Its conservative leaders, forced 
into war by rank and file sentiment, 
were reluctant to enforce harsh meas- 
ures. They knew that to starve the 
city would be to alienate public sym- 
pathy, perhaps precipitate Federal in- 
tervention. 


“Permit” restaurants, opened by yper- 
mission of the committee, were soon 
increased from the original nineteen. 
pickets gave permits to all food trucks 
entering the city. Gasoline permits, 
originally restricted to doctors, were 
given in greater number. As strike 
stringency relaxed, strike enthusiasm 
waned, and the workers’ organization 
crumbled. 


Jounson: At this psychological mo- 
ment, General Johnson’s mottled face 
appeared at the center of the stage. 
He happened to be in California at the 
moment. Ostensibly his errand was to 
receive a Phi Beta Kappa key from 
his alma mater at Berkeley, across the 
Bay. The ceremonies included a speech. 
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WIDE WORLD 
Strike-Breaker Bergoff: Busi- 
ness for Him Was Never Better 


Shouting his message to the close- 
packed audience, he scored the “subver- 
sive element” which had precipitated 
“civil war,”’ and which California would 
wipe out “as you clean off a chalk 
mark on a blackboard with a wet 
sponge.” 

“It would be safer for a cotton-tail 
rabbit to slap a wildcat in the face,” 
he thundered, “than for this half of 
1 per cent of our population to try to 
strangle the rest of us into submission 
by any such means as this. Let’s settle 
this thing and do it now.” 

The next day the General became 
the “official spokesman” for President 
Roosevelt’s National Longshoremen’s 
Board, which had been struggling to 
make its voice heard throughout the 
crisis. Conferring with strike leaders, 
he told them the board would not ar- 
bitrate until the strike was formally 
called off. 

A few hours later the strike com- 
mittee capitulated. A rush back to 
work started. With the committee’s 
action, the rush became an avalanche. 


VIGILANTES: Into Mayor Angelo Ros- 
si’s city hall, 500 business leaders filed. 
They came at his request, to form a 
committee which would avert the strike 
peril. Many were badly frightened; all 
were enraged at the audacity of the 
strikers, who dared to issue permits 
telling prominent citizens what they 
might or might not do. 

One business man called for martial 
law. Applause followed. Mayor Rossi 
hesitated. General Johnson was con- 
sulted. With characteristic emphasis he 
vetoed the suggestion. Martial law, he 
insisted, was only one degree better 
than communism. 

The phrase caught the ear of the 
frightened business leaders. They re- 
membered that in his speech at Berke- 
ley the General had declared that no 
alien should hold a position of responsi- 
bility in the United States. In the crowd 
gathered in Mayor Rossi’s office the 
word “vigilantes” was heard. It had a 
fine old California flavor. 





Soon the vigilantes were a reality. 
At a Rotary club meeting a speaker 
announced that anti-alien raids would 
start. 

Thirty-five squads dashed about the 
city in swift automobiles. A squadron 
of five cars pulled up in front of the 
Western Worker, Communist news- 
paper. From the leading car rocks hur- 
tled through the windows. With a rush, 
the raiders stormed the building, smash- 
ing right and left with baseball bats 
and hatchets. Stoves, typewriters, pian- 
os, were turned into junk as the raid- 
ers swept on. 

All wore buttons of the teamster’s 
union, the organization whose support 
of the original longshoremen’s strike 
had been most effective. The local pa- 
pers claimed the raiders were recruited 
among the conservative members of the 
labor unions. 

As the last automobile disappeared 
from the wrecked premises, police cars 
dashed up. Somehow the police never 
caught the raiders. But if any victims 
had been left behind with cracked 
heads, they were placed under arrest 
and carted off to jail. 

When it was all over, 300 alleged 
Communists were under arrest in San 
Francisco. The same wave of wartime 
hysteria swept near-by cities and other 
Coast ports. Word came from agri- 
cultural districts that ranchers had 
promised to “take care of Reds in their 
own way.” 


For four days police continued to 
dig in the wreckage, searching for a 
man known only as “Simonivitch,” 
from Moscow, said to hold the Com- 
munist money-bags. 


PeAcE: Though the general strike 
was over, the original cause—the “hir- 
ing hall” issue—over which the long- 
shoremen struck May 9, precipitating a 
complete tie-up of shipping, remained 
a festering sore. 

The teamsters, most powerful allies 
of the longshoremen and maritime 
unions, went back to work with the 
rest of San Franciseo’s labor unions. 








Food Goes to Frisco, Convoyed Like a Trans- 
port Crossing the Atlantic During the World War 





Under pressure from their employers, 
they voted to handle freight unloaded 
at the dock by strike-breaking long- 
shoremen. That vote opened the port 
again after ten weeks of stagnation. 

Longshoremen, left without support, 
had little chance of further success- 
ful resistance. As the air cleared, the 
National Longshoremen’s Board, with 
Archbishop Edward J. Hanna at its 
head, finally made itself heard. Its 
quiet work throughout the riotous 
days bore fruit. Though jubilant and 
flushed with victory as they saw ships 
steam once more through the Golden 
Gate, employers agreed to arbitrate all 
issues, both of the longshoremen and 
the maritime unions. 

The Federal board proposed a vote 
among individual longshoremen on 
whether they would accept its arbitra- 
tion. Union leaders agreed. Ballots 
were sent by air mail to Portland, 
Seattle, and other coast ports. As 
returns came in, the sentiment in favor 
of returning to work, and accepting ar- 
bitration, seemed predominant. 


WASHINGTON: The administration, in 
contact with its chief only by wireless, 
had watched the onset of the general 
strike anxiously, as the crisis faded, 
its anxiety was not wholly dispelled. 

At the President’s behest Senator 
Wagner, champion of labor rights un- 
der NRA, flew to Portland to stem the 
movement there toward a_ general 
strike. When he arrived he heard the 
encouraging news from San Francisco. 
But trouble still threatened in Port- 
land. When the National Guard was 
mobilized just outside the city, general- 
strike sentiment flared again. Wagner 
successfully protested the entry of 
troops into the city. Gradually the 
Oregon port grew quiet, following Sa 
Francisco’s lead. 

Postmaster General Farley joined 
the airplane migration of special Fed- 
eral representatives to the Pacific. His 
role was not officially explained. The 
general interpretation was that, as dis- 
penser of mail contracts, he broug’ 
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pressure to bear on the ship-owning 
employers in San Francisco. After his 
visit the employers agreed to blanket 
arbitration. 

When the San Francisco vigilantes 
pegan their raiding, wireless messages 
flashed between Washington and the 
Houston, the President’s ship. Secre- 
tary Perkins and others in close touch 
with labor’s needs and troubles saw 
real danger in the cry of “Communist!”’ 


Extremists among ‘open-shop” em- 
ployers have anxiously watched the 
rising tide of unionism. Begrudging 
workers their share in the benefits of 
the NRA, these extremists were eager 
to discredit labor unions. 


The storm of hostility loosed on the 
Pacific coast, in which aliens, Reds, 
and militant labor-unionists were 
lumped together, provided an “open- 
shop” rallying cry. It brought new 
recruits to the ranks of the die-hards. 


President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor joined 
the chorus. As soon as the San Fran- 
cisco strike began to flounder, he an- 
nounced that it was all the work of 
Communists. President Joseph Ryan 
of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association voiced the same sentiments. 


Representative Hamilton Fish, arch- 
Communist-baiter, chuckled to see the 
procession of converts to his camp. 


MINNEAPOLIS: Down the broad street 
leading from the city’s commission 
market rolled a heavily laden truck 
last week. Twelve police cars followed 
close behind. Inside each car were 
four policemen, four shotguns. Not 
for three days, since the truck drivers 
struck for the second time in three 
months, had wheels rolled from the 
market-place. 


Suddenly a smaller, shabbier truck 
clattered up from behind. Its open 
body was packed with strike pickets. 
overtaking the larger truck, it swerved. 
The grocery truck swerved too, avoid- 
ing a collision. Both vehicles came to 
a grinding halt while pickets shouted 
curses. 


Doors in each police car opened 
simultaneously, and 48 policemen 
stepped out, some ran forward, some 
waited by the machines. The first to 
reach the trucks ordered the pickets 
to drive on. The curses were redoubled. 
Pointing their guns high, the police 
fired. Still the truck did not move. 

Men came running from all direc- 
tions. Those in front, seeing the gun- 
play, turned back into the watching 
crowd. A second warning volley 
brought only louder shouts. Then 
police lowered their weapons, pointed 
at the packed pickets in the truck, 
and fired buckshot into their midst. 
The strikers leaped to the street and 
fled. Two of their number lay on the 
truck floor. 


Ever since the trucking strike which 
ended May 26, there has been hard 
feeling between truckmen and their em- 
ployers. The truckmen insisted their 
union should represent the men who 
Worked inside the commission (whole- 
sale food) houses. Employers insisted 


these inside employes were in no sense 
“truckmen.” It was on that issue that 
the truckmen walked out to face police 
shotguns. 

As the sound of firing died away, the 
union demonstrated how well it had 
prepared for the war. Roving picket 
cars, patrolling the city, picked up the 
injured and brought them to strike 
headquarters. Other strikers’ machines 
took the more seriously injured to hos- 
pitals. 

Activity at the emergency, striker- 
controlled market where farmers 
brought their produce was uninterrupt- 
ed even during the riot. With flow of 
produce through commission houses 
dammed, the strikers did not wish to 
be responsible for starving the city. 
They created a market-place where 
farmers and retailers could deal direct. 

The great garage which had been 
equipped as union headquarters before 
the May strike was a hive of activity. 
Glaring lights, installed as the contribu- 
tion of the electricians’ union, revealed 
strikers’ wives, busy over commissary 
stoves and sinks, installed by the 
plumbers’ union. 

Feeling ran high. The word “police” 
was not used. Strikers spoke of “mur- 
derers” instead. Near headquarters, 
strikers supplanted police in directing 
traffic. Amplifiers carried the voice of 
Representative Francis Shoemaker and 
other strike orators into adjacent 
streets. 

When Henry Ness, striker, died of 
gunshot wounds, Governor Floyd Olsen 
said the blood was on the hands of 
“those who broke the truce.” Employ- 
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ers, he said, had promised police Chief 
Michael Johannes not to use strike- 
breakers until further conferences. The 
employers replied that Chief Johannes 
had never mentioned a truce. 

As employers prepared to start 
trucks moving again this week, strik- 
ers called for martial law as “protec- 
tion from the murderous police.”” Though 
the first trucks to move were not mo- 
lested, the city took measures to meet 
possible rioting. 


Happy Sow.vution: Scowling pickets 
paraded wearily in front of the Jersey 
Package Co. in Bridgeton, N. J. Fac- 
tory walls reflected the burning rays 
of the sun. 

Herbert M. Smalley, treasurer of the 
company, bounced energetically through 
the front door. On the sidewalk he 
paused and looked at the perspiring 
pickets. 


“What the hell’s the use of parading 
up and down like that?” he asked. 
“Why don’t you go home and get your 
fishing lines and come fishing with me?” 


Mr. Smalley got a truck. Twenty-two 
pickets climbed on board. They drove 
to the dock on Delaware Bay where 
Mr. Smalley keeps his cabin cruiser. 
For five hours 23 men hung over the 
gunwale and hauled in bass. Late that 
evening they returned home. Between 
them they had 150 fish. 


Next day all hands felt so happy over 
the incident they went back to work. 
Word of the fishing trip reached the 
strikers in Millville, where the com- 
pany has another plant. Work was re- 
sumed there too. 


KEYSTONE 
Igniting the Fuse in Minneapolis: Grocery Truck Is Stopped by Strikers, 
While Police Jump From Their Cars and, After a Warning, Open Fire 
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N ORTH DAKOTA: A Wheat-Belt Revolution 


Brings on two Governors and the National Guard 











ACME 


North Dakota Governor’s Office: Guards at the Door While 


Ole Olson and William Langer 


National Guardsmen with fixed bay- 
onets, farmers with fixed ideas, and the 
Legislature with fixed gaze watched 
Bill Langer and Ole Olson battle for the 
Governor’s chair and State control at 
Bismarck, N. D., last week. 

William H. Langer, the Governor, 
was removed by the State Supreme 
Court after he was convicted of solicit- 
ing contributions from Federal em- 
ployes. He is under sentence of eighteen 
months in prison and $10,000 fine. 

Lt. Gov. Ole H. Olson promptly de- 
clared himself Governor. Langer, 
claiming he was still Governor, as 
promptly called out the National Guard 
and convened the Legislature to im- 
peach Olson and the Supreme Court 
that ousted him. 


SHoot Oxson: At the outset Langer’s 
position seemed stronger. Denim-clad 
farmers from the far reaches of the 
drought-ridden State clumped about the 
streets and the tall new Capitol build- 
ing, threatening to “‘shoot Olson at sun- 


Battle for the Chair 


rise” and to “taf and feather the Su- 
preme Court.” They liked Langer be- 
cause he promised to make it unneces- 
sary for them to pay anything on mort- 
gages for five years. 

The convicted Governor, the same 
“big, noisy politician” his graduating 
class called him at Columbia Law 
School (New York) 24 years ago, made 
fiery speeches to the cheering farmers. 
Recently renominated for Governor, he 
threatened to have his wife run for the 
office in Ma Ferguson manner, if he 
goes to prison before the Fall cam- 
paign. 

Mrs. Langer, prim, bird-like little 
daughter of J. Cleveland Cady, archi- 
tect who designed New York’s Metro- 
politan Opera House, amazed her New 
York friends by jumping into the battle 
alongside “her Bill.” She was intro- 
duced at one of the meetings as ‘the 
next Governor of North Dakota if Bill 
is detained elsewhere.” 

When the row started, Lieutenant 
Governor Olson; an old Swede farmer 


who said he “ought to be home pitch- 
ing hay,’ reluctantly came to the little 
capital city to lead the fight against 
Langer. 

Ignoring glittering bayonets of the 
National Guard and cries of “Hang 
Olson” that rose frum crowds of farm- 
ers, methodical old “Oley” strode into 
the Governor’s private office, took off 
his coat, and sat down at the big desk. 

Hitching up the pink sleeve-garters 
on his blue-denim shirt and jamming a 
gnarled and work-worn thumb into the 
hot coals of his old black pipe, the 
Honest Farmer went into action against 
the City Slicker. 

“T am,” he said bluntly and with a 
broad Minnesota Swedish accent, “Act- 
ing Governor until the Court of Ap- 
peals removes the disqualification of 
Langer. If the decision of the State 
Supreme Court is confirmed, then [| 
shall be Acting Governor until another 
is elected next November.” 


LEGISLATURE: Then Olson told the 
National Guard and the Legislature to 
go home, and began firing Langer ap- 
pointees to State offices. 


Instead of going home, the Legis- 
lature sat tight. Though it couldn't 
muster a quorum in the Senate because 
Olson adherents stayed away, it in- 
vited both Olson and Langer to address 
it. Mrs. Minnie D. Craig, Speaker of the 
House, mustered a quorum. Olson said 
the Legislature was meeting illegally 
and he would have nothing to do with 
it. Langer replied to the invitation by 
saying: 

“I want this legislative assembly to 
investigate how the Federal Govern- 
ment and officials have persecuted me 
with the advice and aid of Senator 
Gerald P. Nye, to the end that they 
might destroy not only me but our non- 
partisan organization in the State. 

“The Supreme Court has disqualified 
me, but I am still your Governor. If 
I have been guilty of any corrupt con- 
duct ... I want this legislative as- 
sembly to impeach and remove me 
from office.” 

Langer employed all the _ political 
wile in the bullet head that surmounts 
his six-foot frame to get a quorum in 
the Senate. Langer-controlled §ser- 
geants-at-arms from the Legislature 
used strong-arm methods to haul Ol- 
son-controlled legislators into the Sen- 
ate Chamber. State Senator C. W. 
Fine was seized in Acting Governor Ol- 
son’s office and hustled into the-Senate. 
There he refused to vote and said he 
would bring habeas-corpus proceedings 
to have the Supreme Court rule on the 
legality of the special session. 


SPEECHES: Meanwhile, a mob of 700 
farmers converged on the State House 
to heckle Olson. Stopped by fixed bay- 
onets of National Guardsmen (whom 
Olson had decided to keep in Bismarck), 
they sent a committee to wait on the 
Acting Governor. 

Olson, in shirtsleeves, hurried out to 
the Capitol steps to address them. AD 
old man with a cracked voice stood be- 
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side him and sang one stanza of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” while the crowd 
doffed battered straw hats and the 
militiamen stood at attention. Then 
Olson, his voice breaking, and tears in 
his eyes, spoke: 

“I don’t blame you for complaining 
about conditions among farmers. I 
have nine children to support and I 
feel that food for their mouths is more 
important and a greater duty than pay- 
ing taxes.” He then told them he had 
not been able to pay his own taxes for 
two years. The crowd cheered and went 
back downtown ‘quietly and peace- 
ably,” as Olson had asked them to do. 


While supporters were busy opening 
envelopes from throughout the State 
containing contributions to the Langer 
defense fund, Langer directly addressed 
the rump Legislature, saying: 

‘Is the Acting Governor afraid to 
let this Legislature consider the Mora- 
torium [on farm and chattel mort- 
gages declared by Langer some time 
ago]? Let him speak and tell you. I 
will cooperate.” This speech was 
cheered by the legislators and visitors 
in the galleries, and at the end the 
crowd swarmed onto the floor to con- 
gratulate Langer. 


Olson did not deign to reply but his 
supporters said that unless Langer 
could muster a quorum for the special 
session he could not actually do a 
thing to embarrass the Acting Gover- 
nor. 


Langer’s strength with the State’s 
700,000 people lies in his sympathetic 
and personal appeal to farmers whose 
lands for years have been blasted by 
heat, cold and drought. Once the rich- 
est State in the Union per capita 
(about $3,700), today 25 out of every 
100 of its population are on public re- 
lief rolls. Langer knows all the voters’ 
troubles. He goes to country dances 
and puffs laboriously around the floor 
with farm ladies. He tells everyone to 
bring their problems to him. 


Ole Olson is an utterly different type. 
He has no political ambitions. He was 
one of the original North Dakota home- 
steaders, driving there with an ox team 
from Minnesota. Thick-set and weigh- 
ing about 200 pounds, he is slow of 
body and mind, but stubborn once he 
has decided what to do. His announced 
intention is to restore respect for the 
law in North Dakota. 


POSTOFFICE: Farley Boasts a 
Surplus in His Department 


*In a tiny Pennsylvania town the 
Postoffice Department advertised for 
new bids for trucking mail from the 
railroad station to the local postoffice. 


The accepted bid was just one-half the 
old rate, 


* In New York City a landlord cut rent 
on the postoffice substation in his build- 
ing 45 per cent to keep the government 
ftom advertising for a new location. 


*In a Virginia town, the truckman 
who carted mail from the railroad 
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KEYSTONE 
Acting Governor Olson, Who Has Been 
Unable to Pay Taxes for Two Years 
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KEYSTONE 
Convicted Governor Langer and His 


Wife, Who May Run to Succeed Him 


station to the postoffice got $3,200 a 
year. Fearing competition, he offered 
to do it for $2,400 if the government 
would not advertise for a new contract. 
The government advertised, then let 
the new contract at $1,900. 

The effect of these and thousands of 
other financial corner-cuttings became 
evident last week when Postmaster 
General James A. Farley jubilantly 
wirelessed President Roosevelt: “I have 
the honor of informing you .. . that our 
postal receipts exceeded expenditures 
for the first time since 1919, the sur- 
plus being approximately $5,000,000.” 

The deficit in the expensive political 
plum market was $152,246,000 in 1932 
and $50,683,000 last year. 

Among the reforms that helped the 
department to economize: New truck- 
ing bids, saving $2,000,000; the ‘“‘eleven- 
day furloughs,” $10,000,000; reducing 
and consolidating rural routes, $3,000,- 
000; cancellation and revision of air- 
mail contracts, $7,000,000. 

The postoffice department also saved 
money because it had to buy few new 
trucks. During the 1932 campaign 
postmaster General Brown bought 
many times the number needed for re- 
placements. 

Despite the administration’s joy over 
the report, the Postoffice Department is 
still heavily in the red. Following his 
predecessor’s custom, Mr. Farley, in 
figuring his balance, did not include 
free and subsidized services which total 
$61,660,000. The figure includes such 
items as $28,300,000 for ocean-mail sub- 
sidy and $13,660,000 for air-mail sub- 
sidy. A welter of smaller items, like 
free postage for Congressmen, “free-in- 
county” mail for small newspapers, mail 
for the blind, and departmental penalty 
mail, make up the balance. 


CRIME: John Dillinger Goes to 
The Movies and to His Death 


John Dillinger, slim and coatless, 
with two girl companions, walked to 
the ticket window of the small Bio- 
graph Theatre on Chicago’s North Side 
last Sunday night. 

Glaring lights spelled the title of the 
church-approved gangster picture, 
“Manhattan Melodrama,” with Clark 
Gable, William Powell and Myrna Loy. 

It portrayed two life-long friends, 
orphaned by a river-steamer fire. One 
became Governor of the State, the 
other became a gangster and a mur- 
derer. The Governor married his 
friend’s girl; the gangster, rejecting a 
pardon, went to his doom. The picture 
ended, and John Dillinger walked out 
of the theatre to his doom. 

Two hours before from his seat in 
his parked car, Melvin H. Purvis, chief 
of the Department of Justice’s Chicago 
force, quietly deployed his fifteen men 
about the theatre. Some went to thea- 
tre exits; some took stations in alleys, 
and some idled along Lincoln Avenue. 
The theatre manager, watching the or- 
dered precision of their movements, 
thought it was a theatre stick-up and 
called the police. When the Chicago 
officers arrived they were quietly placed 
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on the sidelines by Justice Department 
operatives. 

Finally at 10:40 the world’s most 
sought-after outlaw walked calmly out 
of the theatre. Turning south, he passed 
the car of Chief Purvis. Positively 
identifying the bank-robber, Purvis 
gave the pre-arranged signal by thrust- 
ing his right arm out of the car 
“dropped my hand, and closed it.” 
Agents moved forward. Dillinger 
reached for the automatic in his pock- 
et, but he was too slow. One Federal 
bullet zipped through the back of his 
neck and came out under his right eye. 
Another nicked his heart. Still another 
pierced his lung. Two women bystand- 
ers were grazed by stray bullets. 

Confused by the fast-moving drama 
a Justice Agent told an East Chicago 
plain-clothes man: “You looked like 
Dillinger and I was about to shoot you 
when the other fellows let loose and 
killed the right man.” 

On the way to Alexian Brothers 
Hospital, John Herbert Dillinger, the 
strayed Indiana farm boy, gasped his 
last breath. The man whose robbings 
amounted to $241,700 had $7.87 and 
two keys in his pocket. 

Where and how the Justice Depart- 
ment men got their tip-off they would 
not say beyond the fact that it was re- 
ceived last Sunday afternoon. Keen- 
eyed observers tended to credit one of 
Dillinger’s two girl friends. Several 
seconds before the shooting began they 
had disappeared in the crowd. Later 
police said the women were in custody. 
Two men were also mentioned as in- 
formants and may share in the $15,000 
reward. 

In the bleak Chicago morgue de- 
tectives looked at the dead Dillinger 
face and compared it with the one for 
which they had been looking. In an 
elaborate effort to avoid detection the 
bandit had dyed his hair and had his 
face plastically remodeled. He wore 
spectacles and had grown a mustache. 
He had seared his finger tips with acid 
in an attempt to blot out their tell- 
tale lines. There were still enough lines 
recognizable to identify the finger 
prints as Dillinger’s. 

A coroner’s jury looked at the dead 
man on the slab and closed the case 
with the verdict: ‘Justifiable homicide 
by officers of the Federal government.” 


JAIL-BREAK: Lone Man in a Rowboat 


Takes Prisoner From U. S. Army 


In the shadow of downtown New 
York’s skyscraper towers lies Gover- 
nors Island, headquarters of the army’s 
Second Corps Area. Assignment to this 
cool green bit of land is one of the 
most sought-after army details. Here 
are magnificent new barracks occupied 
by the proud Sixteenth Infantry of the 
battle-scarred First Division. Here too 
is an ancient circular fortress, Castle 
Williams, the iron-barred prison for the 
army’s “bad men.” 

One morning last week the sun 
streamed down on the southern. half 
of the island, a plain built up with dirt 
from New York subway excavations. 
Beside a rubbish pile stood Private 
Stephen Grezegorek, an automatic 
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John Dillinger 
June 28, 1904—July 22, 1934 


shotgun resting over one elbow. Before 
him shoveled three sweating, dismal 
men in dirty brown denims, a “P” 
(prison) stenciled on their backs. In 
Buttermilk Channel, between Governors 
Island and Brooklyn, New York harbor 
traffic moved _restlessly — tugboats, 
barges, tramp steamers, and a ruddy- 
faced man in a rowboat. 

Private Grezegorek was intent on his 
prisoners. He didn’t see the lone oars- 
man beach his boat. Suddenly some- 
thing jammed into Private Grezegorek’s 
ribs. A voice commanded: “Drop that 
gun or you'll get hurt!” He turned, saw 
the red-faced man with a nickel-plated 
pistol, and dropped his gun. One of the 
prisoners, Melvin Blanton, 23, serving 
a term for desertion and for escape 
from other military prisons, picked up 
the grounded shotgun and leveled it at 
the soldier. 

The two remaining prisoners were 
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THE PRESIDENT: 





Radioed appointments to a new National 
Mediation Board to be the supreme power 
in settling railway labor disputes. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Postmaster General Farley announced a bal- 
anced budget for the Postal Service (see 
Postoffice). . 

Secretary Wallace conceded the futility of 
benefit payments to farmers—without a 
revival of foreign markets. 

Department of Labor survey showed jobs 
and payrolls declined in June. 

Department of Commerce, after a housing 
inventory, announced that 32,442 houses 
in 59 cities are unfit for human habita- 
tion. 


OTHER AGENCIES: 
Communications Commission ordered tele- 
phone companies to submit data prior to 
an investigation of the reasonableness of 


rates. The commission also set up three 
subdivisions: telephone, broadcasting, and 
telegraph. 


State Department demanded from Germany 
the same treatment of American bond- 
holders that is given British investors. 
(See Business: German Dept.) 

Aviation Committee in a report to Secretary 
Dern opposed combining army and navy 
planes in a unified force (see Aviation: 
Report). 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended July 19) 
RP Sea re a $39,424,530.79 
Expenditures ......... $110,749,447.94 
Balance ec eccccces o$a,0a 242,002.73 
Deficit, fiscal yee” .. .$191,956,483.17 
Public Debt.... - $27,188,309, 221.83 


lined up beside the guard. An army 
truck rolled by with three unarmed 
soldiers. Pistol and shotgun persuaded 
them to line up with the rest. Two 
Civilian Conservation Corps boys came 
by in another truck. They joined the 
line-up. 

The members of this exclusive but 
cowed audience of eight were the only 
ones who saw the lone invader and his 
friend escape to the rowboat. Private 
Grezegorek ran his remaining two pris- 
oners back to Castle Williams. The 
other men piled into motor trucks and 
dashed to the north of the island to 
give the alarm. Blanton and his red- 
faced rescuer rowed across Buttermilk 
Channel while sirens on Governors 
Island shrieked. New York Police Head- 
quarters was notified. Two police 
launches sped down Buttermilk Chan- 
nel, and police cars screamed down the 
Brooklyn waterfront. Only an empty 
rowboat was found. 

There were strong words in squad 
rooms and mess halls of the Sixteenth 
Infantry barracks. The regimental col- 
ors of the Sixteenth are topped by bat- 
tle streamers reading: “Cantigny,” 
“Soissons,” ‘St. Mihiel,’” ‘“‘Meuse-Ar- 
gonne.” And now Buttermilk Channel! 

“It'll be pretty hard to live down,” 
was one of the more printable observa- 
tions. A Corporal at the ferry landing, 
shown the newspaper headline—‘‘Lone 
Bandit Steals Army Prisoner’’—turned 
red. “A hell of a fine thing for the 
army!” he snorted. 


WITNESS: “Killer” Madden 
Testifies Before a N. Y. Grand Jury 


Owney 


Through the corridors of the gloomy 
Criminal Courts Building in New York 
walked a familiar figure last week. It 
was Owen (Owney) Victor Madden, 
pride of Manhattan’s dismal Hell's 
Kitchen, skulking ground of criminals. 

The gangster’s hands were not man- 
acled. When he visited the old build- 
ing in 1915 it was to face a murder 
charge. On that occasion he was con- 
victed of manslaughter and sent off to 
Sing Sing. Last week he came merely 
as a witness to testify before a grand 
jury. 

Raking through the debris left by 
Tammany’s city administration, Paul 
Blanshard, Commissioner of Accounts, 
found the Champion Coal Co. had sold 
the city $2,000,000 worth of fuel. It 
was short in weight and poor in qual- 
ity. Most interesting of all, on the of- 
fending company’s payroll as a truck- 
ing boss was the name of New York's 
number 1 gangster, Owen Madden. 

When the grand jury subpoenaed the 
gangster a fresh scandal appeared. 
Madden, who was on parole from Sing 
Sing was absent in Hot Springs, Ark. 
The State Parole Board allowed him 
last November to leave the State on ac- 
count of his health. “Why had he not 
been sent to a New York health nl 
sort?” asked newspaper editors indig- 
nantly. 

While this question remained unal- 
swered Madden motored _ leisurely 
north. Crotchety and nervous, Bis 
hawk-like face tanned by the Arkansas 
sun, Madden last week faced the grand 
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jury. In secret session he told them 
what he knew about the coal company 
and how he earned the $50 a week it 
aid him. When questioned about his 
past life he became clam-like. 

Madden’s legend is brief. The slen- 
der, well-built, bad man has none of 
the flashy show-off weaknesses of Ca- 
pone, Colisimo, and Diamond. Born in 
Liverpool’s slums in June, 1892, Owney 
Madden was brought to the United 
States when he was 11. Soon Hell’s 
Kitchen discovered “him. 

Through juvenile activities of window 
smashing, fruit-stand robbing, and 
purse snatching, Madden worked his 
way up in gangdom. By the time he 
should have been graduating from high 
school he had a killer’s reputation. At 
18 he was recognized as the hard, ruth- 
less, head of the old Gopher (pro- 
nounced Goofer) Gang. Next year he 
married. 

Madden’s married life has been trou- 
bled. Barely a year after his first 
wedding, his wife flounced out of the 
house and said she was going to a 
party at the Arbor Dance Hall. Mad- 
den followed her and looked on from 
the balcony. Suddenly from below 
came a Shower of bullets, and Madden 
collapsed. The police believed the shoot- 
ing was in revenge for the murder of a 
rival gangster the year before. 

In all, Madden has taken between 40 
and 50 trips to police headquarters. 
Only one conviction stands against him. 
That was for the killing of Little Patsy 
Doyle (real name William Moore) for 
which he languished in Sing Sing from 
1915 to 1923, when he was paroled. 

Bitter over that conviction, Madden 
in an off-the-record talk to reporters 
said: “I had 44 raps against me, and 
I beat them all. But every time they 
could have found the goods on me. 
Once I was innocent, and that time I 
got sent up.” 


In Sing Sing he was one of Warden 
Lawes’s model prisoners. Acting as 
general information man for the War- 
den, he would analyze new prisoners’ 
characters. Always his biographical 
sketch would end with: “He’s a smart 
fellow, Warden.” 


Just before he was paroled Warden 
Lawes called him in. “Owney,” he 
said, “you have always told me these 
men were ‘smart fellows.’ Did it ever 
occur to you that if they were so smart 
they wouldn’t be here?” 

It hadn’t. 


Freed on parole Madden found a lush 
field of vice, booze, and rackets wait- 
ing his ruthless genius. He gathered 
breweries and liquor-cutting plants .un- 
der his wing. He took up pigeon rais- 
ing, bought “a share” in the manage- 
ment of Primo Carnera, Italian heavy- 
weight, and opened dancing halls, in- 
cluding Harlem’s Negro Cotton Club. 
He once called his taxicab, laundry, 
cleaning, and milk rackets “a Godsend 
to the little man.” 


In July, 1932, he was shipped back 
to Sing Sing for a year as a parole 
Violator. While there, his job was head 
gardener. His assistant was Saul Sing- 
*t, former president of the defunct 
Bank of the United States. 


ROOSEVELTS: Only the Postman 


Interrupts President’s Rest 


The U. S. S. Houston, steaming on a 
great circle course from Panama to 
Hawaii last week, abruptly slowed 
down and headed into the wind. With 
the ship steadied, a navy surgeon 
swiftly sliced out the appendix of a 
crew member. Then the giant gray 
craft wheeled about and continued on 
its course. 


Above the bridge a sailor wig- 
wagged news of the emergency opera- 
tion to newspaper men on the trailing 
cruiser New Orleans. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, seated comfortably above 
one of the MHouston’s fore turrets, 
watched the wig-wagging for a while, 
then stared at the blank horizon. His 
two-vessel fleet had not sighted a ship 
in six days. 

Suddenly a gigantic silvery nose 
poked through the mist that surrounded 
the ships. It was the navy dirigible 
Macon, arriving from San Francisco 
on a special mission as postman to the 
President. Preceded by two planes 
the airship maneuvered into a position 
directly above the Houston’s deck and 
dropped a package of mail and papers. 
Then the two planes hooked onto the 
under body of the Macon and were 
hoisted inside while the mother ship 
headed back to Sunnydale Calif. 1,200 
miles away. 

Aside from this incident, the third 
week of the Roosevelt cruise was one 
of restful calm disturbed only by a con- 
stant stream of wireless dots and 
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dashes bringing news of labor develop- 
ments and other events back home. 
Only once during the week was land 


spotted—Clipperton Island, a_ tiny 
clump of coral ceded last year by Mexi- 
co to France. Here Franklin Roose- 
veit Jr. and a party climbed into small 
boats for a day of fishing. 

But day celebrations and hullabaloo 
lay ahead. At Napoopoo (pronounced 
Na-po-po), Hilo, and Honolulu—the 
three points the President planned to 
visit in the Hawaiian Islands—all was 
set for tumultuous receptions. In the 
harbor, natives busily decorated out- 
rigger canoes and sampans. Ashore, 
soldiers, aviators, and civilians pre- 
pared mammoth demonstrations. 


The three-day festival was to end 
with the President’s departure from 
Honolulu at 11:30 Thursday morning, 
just twenty minutes after his radio ad- 
dress to the islanders. For the fare- 
well ceremonies Hawaiians had re- 
hearsed a special song, “Aloha to you, 
Mr. President.” 


© For the third successive week the 
White House was virtually deserted. 
The President and two sons are cruis- 
ing. His wife and daughter are in the 
Far West. Louis McHenry Howe, 





wrinkled little number 1 Presidential 
secretary, lolled about Westport, Mass., 
in old clothes. Marguerite Le Hand, 
Mr. Roosevelt’s confidential secretary 
is traveling abroad. 

Only Stephen Early and Marvin Mc- 
Intyre, assistant secretaries, were in 
Washington. They bobbed in and out 
of the White House gates, working in- 
termittently amid the clatter of ham- 
mers wielded by the non-union men 
hired by contractors to remodel the 
executive offices. 

In the midst of it all, two of the 
President’s sons arrived in town inde- 
pendently. They found White House 
bedrooms were being repainted; both 
put up at the Shoreham Hotel. Neither 
knew the other was in town until Sec- 
retary Early telephoned and told them. 


GLOUCESTER: Fishing Capital 
Echoes With “Piracy” Charges 


Mackerel are “running” in Massa- 
chusetts Bay. What look like ripples on 
the water’s surface are tens of thou- 
sands of jumping fish. 

Ordinarily, appearance of shiny 
schools of these small cousins of the 


leaping tuna fish would be good news 
to Gloucester, 300-year-old fishing 
port. This year weather-beaten skip. 
pers sit biting their pipes disgustedly 
in the Master Mariners’ Association 
rooms over Wetherell’s Drug Store. For 
mackerel, usually the “money catch” 
of deep-sea fishermen, now bring only 
3 cents a pound, instead of 5 cents as 
in more prosperous times. 

Too many fish, too low prices—the 
fishing fleet has its own recovery prob- 
lems. There has long been rivalry and 
bitterness between American and Ita]- 
ian fleets working out of Gloucester, 
For two years there was surface har- 
mony. When mackerel began running 
this year and prices fell, attempts were 
made to limit the number of fishing 
vessels out after this particular catch, 
Charges of broken agreements came 
from both Italians and Americans. 
The feud was on again. 

Last week the schooner Leretha of 
the American fleet slipped out of Glou- 
cester, rounded Eastern Point Break- 
water, and put out to sea. Beside the 
wheel stood the 6-foot-3 frame of 
Cap’n John Morash. Below decks the 
hold was filled with ice, refrigeration 
for a catch of mackerel. Astern trailed 
a 40-foot seine boat, and in it rested a 
black pile of tarred seine-net long 
enough to encircle a city block. 


Twelve miles out of Gloucester, the 
shore of Cape Ann was hull-down, and 
the tall shafts of Thatcher’s Island twin 
lights stood up from the horizon like 
a battleship’s basket-masts. Cap’n Mor- 
ash noticed a large two-masted power- 
vessel trailing him. Bigger and faster, 
she overhauled the Leretha and, draw- 
ing alongside, she was recognized as 
Natalie II of Gloucester’s Italian fleet. 
Forty swarthy figures lined the rail. 

“You betta turn back!” the Italians 
warned. A deck-to-deck argument fol- 
lowed. Voices used to being heard above 
a storm’s roar accused the Leretha’s 
skipper of leaving port in violation of 
agreement. There were denials. The 
Leretha’s crew said there were threats. 
They said they saw guns. The Italians 
later denied threats and guns. “Of 
course, you would hardly expect us to 
use nice language when our livelihood 
was at stake,” one of them explained. 


Whichever version is correct, the 
Leretha did not go mackerel-fishing. 
Her skipper ordered the helm put over, 
and the schooner turned back to Glou- 
cester. “Piracy!” shouted Cap’n Mo- 
rash when he landed and complained to 
United States Marshal John J. Murphy. 
“Go cut bait!” was the sentiment of the 
Italians’ reply. 

Next day Natalie II put out again t 
the fishing grounds. The Leretha re 
mained at her dock, her owners feal- 
ing their $2,000 seine would be cut 
Other vessels of American and Italiat 
fleets put out and returned with 3-celt 
mackerel. Mayor George H. Newell of 
Gloucester set out for Washington with 
a delegation. The group hoped to rt 
turn, not with 3-cent mackerel, bu! 
with a promise from the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration 
buy 6,000,000 cans of mackerel for dis 
tribution to families on relief. 
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In Drought, Impaired 





Enemies which neither oratory nor 
pullets could frighten advanced against 
Adolf Hitler last week. 

Prolonged drought continued. The 
Fall harvest, it was admitted, will be 
at least 23 per cent below last year’s. 
Germany faced a possibly serious food 
shortage this Winter with her credit 
impaired in lands which have well- 
stocked larders. Work decreased, and 
foreign trade lagged. 


BreaD: To prevent bread prices from 
soaring, Richard Walther Darre, Min- 
ister of Agriculture, clamped down a 
rigid control of grain growers, millers, 
and bakers. Under a law effective 
July 1, which makes him dictator of 
agriculture, he established a system of 
compulsory grain deliveries on the 
Soviet plan. 

For a trial period of three months, 
each farmer who sows more than 
twelve acres of wheat or rye must 
deliver a fixed quantity at a fixed price 
to the government. Millers must also 
leliver at fixed prices on government 
order. Bakers are required to sell 
bread at fixed levels. 

To compensate farmers, Herr Darre 
boosted prices of wheat and rye. The 
rise is insufficient, however, to make 
up loss caused by the smaller crop. 
Farmers must “sacrifice with the rest 
for the public good.” 

To most farmers, millers, and bakers, 
“public good”” meant city workers who 
buy bread at the producers’ expense. 
But workers also had their grievances. 
From the office of Dr. Kurt Schmitt, 
Minister of Economics, came an order 
reducing working hours in the textile 
industry from 48 to 36. Wages were 
reduced accordingly. 

Other edicts placed the rubber and 
soap trades under government super- 
vision and provided for “control” of 
available supplies of fats. All these 
measures emphasized the shortage of 
foreign raw materials and the lack of 
cash to import them. Thousands of 
German workers feared that, as sup- 
plies were exhausted, more jobs would 
be curtailed. 

German capitalists were said to be 
divided about the increasing State con- 
trol. Presumably Fritz Thyssen, head 
of the United Steel Works, advocated 
t. Ruler of the nation’s most power- 
lul industrial firm, he backed Hitler in 
‘arly Nazi days and now, a_ stoop- 
shouldered man of 60, dictates many 
Nazi policies. But even Herr Thyssen 
may have wondered about the Third 
Reich last week. For the first time in 
ts existence production of steel bars 
and ingots declined. 


’ Sumrs: The 2,500,000 disbanded 
Storm Troopers caused the Leader 
much uneasiness. In Berlin, under the 
‘yes of rifle-bearing police, they re- 
Spected his temporary ban on their 








GERMAN Y: Hitler Faces His Most Baffling Foes 


Credit, and Trade Slump 


uniforms. In smaller centers, however, 
so many appeared in the forbidden 
brown shirts that the newspaper of 
Gen. Hermann Wilhelm Goering, the 
Chancellor’s right-hand man, announced 
the taboo might be lifted ahead of 
schedule. 

Meanwhile Viktor Lutze, new head 
of the Storm Troops, began to weed out 
trouble makers and reduce the force. 
Herr Hitler quietly ousted them from 
the government. Thousands of Brown 
Shirts who, as party commissars, had 
spied on provincial and district officials, 
found themselves out of jobs. 

Despite official denial, reports per- 
sisted that a Nazi court-martial in 
Munich was trying 2,000 “traitors.” 
The most frequent punishment, it was 
said, was expulsion from the Storm 
Troops. This disgrace, entered on their 
records, would prevent them from get- 
ting future government jobs. At the 
concentration camp at Dachau, which 
normally holds 2,700, tents sprang up 
to accommodate additional guests. 

Monday, however, a Berlin district 
court slapped back at the Nazis. They 
had charged five political foes, includ- 
ing Dr. Heinrich Hirtsiefer, Prussian 
public welfare minister in pre-Hitler 
days, with bribery. The court, acquit- 
ting them, quietly observed that all 
men are equal before the law. 


FRANCE: 


Cause “Truce Cabinet” Crisis 


Tardieu Accusations 


Among the incriminating check 
stubs which the late swindler, Alexan- 
dre Stavisky, left to plague French 
politics was one for 300,000 francs 
($19,770) labeled “Tardi.’”’ Since March 
the Left press and a screaming ‘‘whis- 
pering” campaign have claimed that 
Andre Tardieu, Minister of State and 
former Premier cashed a check. 

Last week M. Tardieu faced the par- 
liamentary commission inquiring into 
the case. He defended himself by bit- 
terly attacking former Premier Ca- 
mille Chautemps, a Radical Socialist 
leader. For six long hours he slung his 
charges: his name was forged at M. 
Chautemps’s instigation; M. Chau- 
temps’s family was involved in the 
scandal; Stavisky had received all his 
privileges from the Radical Socialist 


party. 
“He (Chautemps) tried to hide 
everything,” M. Tardieu raged. “The 


truth is that he long ago knew all 
about Stavisky’s operations and that 
he never issued a formal order for the 
man’s arrest, whatever he may say 
now.” 

At midnight M. Chautemps, pale and 
grief-stricken, confronted his accuser. 
Earlier that day his niece, Mlle. Jac- 
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queline Chautemps, had committed sui- 
cide after brooding over attacks on her 
family. M. Chautemps denied every 
statement M. Tardieu made. 

In attacking the Radical Socialist 
party the carefully groomed Minister of 
State, a man of overpowering ambi- 
tion, broke the political truce that holds 
together Premier Gaston Doumergue’s 
National Union Cabinet. While M. 
Tardieu stormed before the commis- 
sion, “Papa’’ Doumergue, learning of 
the row at a railroad station, decided 
to give his Ministers time to cool off. 
“The boys must be good,” he said, and 
left for his home near Toulouse. 

Angry Radical Socialists demanded 
that their leaders resign from a Cabi- 
net which included their assailant. 
Former Premier Edouard Herriot, his 
post threatened, rushed to Paris from 
Geneva. At a special Cabinet meeting 
Rightwing members joined him in cen- 
suring M. Tardieu, whose action had 
forced down the price of government 
bonds on the French Bourse. The Pre- 
mier promised to return this week to 
decide who should resign. 


AUSTRIA: Former Spanish King, 
Driving Ford, Kills Nazi Editor 


Don Alfonso, Duke of Toledo, is a 
fast driver. When he was King of 
Spain, couriers used to clear the roads 
of all traffic. In the rugged country 
above his Summer palace at San Se- 
bastian, tourists often caught a glimpse 
of the sporting monarch at the wheel 
of his powerful Mercedes, dashing past 
at 60 miles an hour. He slowed down 
only to smile at pretty girls. 

Last week in Vienna, where news of 
the presence of the Hapsburg visitor is 
censored from the papers, the ex-King 
jumped into his modest Ford. Ac- 
companied by his third son, the Infante 
Juan, and his lovely daughter, the 
Infanta Maria Cristina, he sped down 
to the city from a smart cafe on Co- 
benzi Hill. 

A second machine, driven by a Dan- 
ish tourist, tried to pass him. The Dane 
crashed into a street car. Dr. Karl 
Smetana, Viennese Nazi editor, was 
flung into the street from the Dane’s 
car. Alfonso swerved, but his Ford 
ran into the Nazi and killed him. Po- 
lice officially denied to correspondents 
that the ex-King was involved in the 
accident. Later they formally absolved 
him of responsibility. 


POLAND: Prayers for Rain Are 
Answered; Flood Drowns 200 


“Drugi potop!”’ (The second deluge!) 

Thousands of horror-struck peasants 
abandoned their neat white cottages in 
southern Poland. Two days of tor- 
rential rains had turned several hun- 
dred square miles of fertile plains into 
a muddy lake. Streams and rivers 
writhed like great brown snakes from 
the Tatra Mountains to the south, 
sweeping away men, cattle, and build- 


ings. The floods were the most severe 
Poles had seen since 1861. 

Scores of families, determined to 
save their livestock, fought off troops 
sent to help them reach higher ground. 
When the water rose they and their 
cows and horses were sucked into the 
swirling streams. At Sandomierz, a 
little town on the Vistula, a bridge col- 
lapsed. Thirty persons disappeared in 
the frothing waters. 

Total death toll in the provinces of 
Lvov, Cracow, and Kielce was esti- 
mated at more than 200. Some 250,000 
peasants, bereft of homes, cattle, and 
crops of oats, rye, and wheat, became 
paupers overnight. 

The Vistula and its tributaries in- 
undated dozens of villages and dam- 
aged hydro-electric plants, oil refineries, 
and chemical works. Suburbs of Tar- 
now, Cracow, and Warsaw resembled 
Venice. In the capital, where the river 
rose twelve feet, soldiers, police, and 
civilians worked like beavers’ to 
strengthen the levee on the left bank. 

Premier Leon Kozlowski, an ex- 
soldier, organized relief parties with 
military dispatch. Army planes roared 
over the stricken areas to locate ma- 
rooned families. Army kitchens opened 
for refugees. Trainloads of food sped 
south. 

Damage estimates ran as high as 
$200,000,000. The flooded district had 
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been reconstructed on liberal loans 
from Polish banks after the Soviet. 
Polish War. Almost all the buildings 
bridges, and roads were new. 

The peasants, devout Roman Cath. 
olics, -were convinced another world 
flood had arrived. They prayed for 
clear skies, complaining that the Deity 
had been too heedful of their pleas last 
month. During the drought a few 
weeks earlier they had prayed for rain 


GREECE: Monk Tosses Cigarette 


Aside; Monastery Is Ruined 


Megaspelaeon, the Monastery of the 
Great Cave, which towered above the 
Erasinos River in the Peloponnesus 
like a fantastic beehive, has been ga- 
cred since the fourth century. At that 
time a shepherdess named Euphrosyne 
found an image of the Madonna, with 
the Child on her lap, in the huge grotto. 

Two anchorites from Thessalonika, 
St. Simeon and St. Theodoros, built a 
church on the site. The Virgin, accord- 
ing to legend, had been painted from 
life by St. Luke, the Evangelist. 

The Byzantine monastery became the 
greatest in Greece. Devout worshipers 
of the Orthodox church came barefoot 
as a penance. They lit candles and oil 
lamps before the ikon, charred from a 
fire which in 1640 wiped out the 
church. They brought their sick to be 
healed in the chapel of St. Euphrosyne. 

One night last week a monk careless- 
ly tossed aside a lighted cigarette. 
Fire raced through the rickety seven- 
story structure. Flames shot up 500 
feet to the overhanging cliff. Weird 
light glared on vineyards, on terraced 
fruit and vegetable gardens that gen- 
erations of monks had tended on the 
sheer mountain side. Pet nightingales 
and bullfinches, imprisoned in their 
owners’ cells, chirped wildly. 

Terrified priests saved the Madonna 
and the bodies of long-dead saints. 
One monk, a war hero, rescued the 
eleventh century Testament. 

At daybreak the monks and their 
mitred abbot crept back to the black 
ruins. Everything was gone—buildings, 
precious manuscripts, ikons, croziers, 
jeweled crosses. They poked among the 
debris. Something exploded with 4a 
roar, seriously wounding one monk and 
injuring seven. 

It was gunpowder, they said, laid in 
to defend the Great Cave against infidel 
Turks who unsuccessfully attacked it 
more than 100 years ago. 


TURKEY: America and Britain 
Protest Attacks on Nationals 


Turkish soldiers have turned ugly to- 
ward foreigners. One group killed Lt. 
J. W. Robinson, British naval surgeoD. 
Another last week robbed and mal- 
treated Prof. and Mrs. Richard Carman 
Borden, American couple touring Eu- 
rope in a collapsible rubber canoe. 

The killing took place near the vine- 
yard-striped island of Samos in the 
A@gean Sea. Lieutenant Robinson and 
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Turkish Soldiers: Prof. 


Richard C. Borden and His Wife in Their Collapsible Canoe 


two fellow-officers of the 9,750-tcn 
British cruiser Devonshire sought re- 
lief from the heat of Vathy harbor, 
where their ship swung at anchor. 
Starting out in a sailing skiff, they 
crossed the mile-wide strait which di- 
vides the Greek island from the Turk- 
ish mainland. 

When they were 100 yards off shore, 
according to Britishers, Turkish sol- 
diers waved them away and opened fire 
with rifles. Lieutenant Robinson top- 
pled overboard. Another officer, wound- 
ed in the shoulder, leaped with his 
companion into the water and swam 
back to Samos. 

The Turkish Government had another 
version. The Britons, said an official 
communique, landed. Coast guards, 
mistaking them for smugglers, warned 
them, then fired. 

Next day saw the attack on the 
Bordens. The professor, 34, head of the 
department of public speaking at New 
York University, was spending with 
his young wife a three-months’ vaca- 
tion studying native dialects. In their 
neat little craft, which resembles an 
Eskimo kayak, they had floated more 
than 1,000 miles down the Danube, 
then skirted the shore of the Black Sea 
and paddled through the Bosporus. Off 
San Stefano, ten miles west of Istan- 
bul, a storm forced them to seek shelter 
ia small creek. Soldiers armed with 
rifles and bayonets appeared soon after. 
They knocked down the husky profes- 
Sor, then clapped him and his wife 
into the guardhouse. 

Seven hours later they marched the 
Americans down to shore, smashed the 


canoe’s rudder, and pushed them out in 
the storm. The Bordens finally landed 
near by, and complained to the Ameri- 
can consul. Identification and arrest of 
seven attackers followed. Turkish offi- 
cials promised speedy courts-martial. 

Meanwhile, London demanded that 
British officers be allowed to sit in on 
an inquiry into Lieutenant Robinson’s 
death. ‘Most unusual procedure,” said 
Turkish authorities. 

Then they learned two British battle- 
ships, three cruisers, and seven destroy- 
ers had ominously assembled off Samos. 
The “unusual” demand was granted. 


BRITAIN: Europe’s Unrest Leads 


Nation to Large Air Force 


Acting Prime Minister Stanley Bald- 
win, whose broad shoulders bulged in 
Ramsay MacDonald’s Ministerial man- 
tle, last week revealed to the House of 
Commons the government’s plan for 
an increased air force. 

Britain will add to it 41 squadrons 
(460 planes) in the next five years, in- 
creasing her total force from 850 to 
1,310 machines. Most of the squadrons 
will be day bombing groups of twelve 
ships each, capable, if necessary, of 
dumping an explosive cargo on Berlin. 
The remaining squadrons, of four ships 
each, will comprise night bombers and 
seaplanes. 

European unrest and British obli- 
gations under the League covenant and 
the Locarno Treaty, Mr. Baldwin said, 
necessitated the larger force. He re- 


served the right to modify the program 
if the international situation changed. 

Most of his hearers were dissatisfied. 
Grumbling Tories considered the in- 
crease too modest. It falls short of 
Mr. Baldwin’s earlier pledge of a Brit- 
ish air force equal to any “within strik- 
ing distance of these shores.” France 
has 1,650 first-line planes. Germany, 
it has been estimated will shortly be 
able to assemble more than 3,000 se- 
cretly built machines. 

Labor party leaders held an im- 
mediate caucus and voted unanimously 
to oppose the increase as too large. 
The Liberal Opposition, although ob- 
jecting, did not decide on a parliamen- 
tary stand. 

The French Press received the news 
with delight. In the House of Lords 
Monday Lord Ponsonby, Laborite, op- 
posed the increase and introduced a 
motion of censure. While it was under 
debate, 180 bombers roared above Lon- 
don in a mock air raid. The Lords 
voted to uphold the government, 54 
to 9. 


QUEENSWAY: King and Queen Attend 
Opening of Huge Under-Water Tube 


One cold, foggy day 48 years ago 
George, Duke of York, rode into Birk- 
enhead to watch Edward, Prince of 
Wales, open the railway tunnel under 
the Mersey River. Jubilant citizens 
paid him scant attention. Their eyes 
turned to his handsome father, the 
Prince, and to his elder brother, Al- 
bert Victor, Duke of Clarence. It 
seemed unlikely then that George, a 
fat, rosy-cheeked youth of 20, would 
ever ascend the British throne. 

Years passed. Albert Victor died. 
In 1910 George succeeded his father as 
King. Last week he returned to the 
Mersey, a gray-haired, care-worn mon- 
arch, to open another tunnel between 
Birkenhead and Liverpool—the new 
$35,500,000 vehicular tube. 

This time, with Queen Mary, he 
went first to Liverpool, across the river. 
More than 1,000,000 residents stood in 
the hot sun to cheer. They plastered 
their city with flags and garlanded 
their children with flowers. King 
George said he had never received such 
a demonstration of affection from his 
subjects. 

“Who can reflect without awe,” he 
asked, “that the will and power of man, 
which in our time have created the 
noble bridges of the Thames, the Forth, 
the Hudson, and Sydney Harbor, can 
also drive tunnels such as this in which 
many streams of wheeled traffic may 
run in light and safety below the depths 
and turbulence of tidal water bearing 
ships of the world? ... I thank all 
those whose effort has achieved this 
miracle.” He threw a golden switch. 
Curtains of green and gold rolled back 
from the tunnel entrance. 

He named the great tube Queensway 
in honor of Queen Mary. Then he rode 
with her through more than two miles 
of gleaming tunnel. He admired the 
black glass paneling along the sides, 
the soft lights in the buff-colored ceil- 
ing, the red stanchions and yellow 
hand-rails of traffic officers’ walks. 
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Behind all this glitter lies the tough 
red sandstone in which men blasted 
and labored for eight and a half years. 
Thirty feet below the Mersey’s bed they 
drove an iron-bound hole 46% feet in 
diameter, the largest under-water tun- 
nel in the world. 

Queensway’s width exceeds that of 
either of the twin Holland tubes be- 
tween Manhattan and New Jersey by 
nearly seventeen feet. Its length— 
15,191 feet including four open ap- 
proaches—surpasses its rival’s by more 
than a mile. On its four lanes, 4,150 
cars can speed through hourly, 300 
more than the peak traffic under the 
Hudson. 


NeepD: For years freight congestion 
in Birkenhead and Liverpool retarded 
their commercial development. The 
steeply graded railway tube proved 
unsuitable fqr transport of heavy goods 
which had to be carried across the river 
by ferries. 

Queensway, plus new connecting 
roads, links both cities with Manchester 
and other industrial hives. Their own 
status as ports and milling centers ad- 
vanced when the first motor lorry rum 
bled in. 

Bertram H. M. Hewett, engineer in 
charge of construction, died last No- 
vember. Last week friends recalled 
that Clifford Milburn Holland, chief 
engineer af the Hudson tubes, also had 
been cheated of his day of triumph. 
Both Briton and American worked so 
hard they died of heart failure before 
the bunting was tacked up. 


CANADA: Mr. MacDonald Refuses 
To Talk, Says Mr. MacDonald 


The 1,400 inhabitants of Digby, on 
the blue Bay of Fundy in Nova Scotia, 
trooped in a body to the town pier one 
day last week to cheer a tired old man 
with sore eyes. Ramsay MacDonald, 
harassed Premier of Great Britain, had 
chosen the hill-rimmed village for the 
vacation his physicians ordered. 

The Nova Scotian Premier, Angus L. 


WIDE WORLD 


Premier MacDonald and Daughter, Ishbel, Seeking Rest in the Little Town of Digby, Nova Scotia 





MacDonald (no relation), greeted him 
in fluent Gaelic, but the native Scot 
had to reply in English. Miss Ishbel 
MacDonald, laden with bouquets, bor- 
rowed vases from the hotel to arrange 
the flowers in the simple cottage her 
father had taken on Annapolis Basin. 

Mr. MacDonald announced he would 
neither golf nor fish for the cod, had- 
dock, and pollack which abound at 
Digby. That left him only one pastime 
—watching the 40-foot tide swish 
through Digby Gut. 


A Halifax newspaper woman tele- 
phoned tq, welcome the Premier to Nova 
Scotia. ‘Mr. MacDonald is rather busy 
and tired,” a voice she described as 
“secretarial” replied. “He is granting 
no interviews whatever.” 


“Well, then,” the. reporter said, “I 
won't try to interview him—just say 
hello and good-bye. I don’t mind con- 
fessing that I’m scared to death to talk 
to him anyway.” She heard a deep 
chuckle. “Well, you needn’t be. You’ve 
been talking to him for the last two 
minutes.” 


ANDORRA: Count, Alias Prince, 
Arrested As Would-Be King 


Two detectives strolled into a hotel 
in the quaint little Spanish town of Seo 
de Urgel last week and asked to see 
“Boris I, Prince of Andorra, Count of 
Orange, and Baron of Skossyreff.” 
They were introduced to a tall, black- 
haired man of 38 who surveyed them 
superciliously through a monocle. 


They told him he was under arrest 
for attempting to make himself ruler 
of the tiny mountain State of Andorra, 
across the border. He would have to 
accompany them to Madrid and ex- 
plain to Spanish authorities. 


He agreed to go but objected to the 
third-class railway carriage into which 
they tried later to lead him. After 
some argument the detectives permit- 
ted him to send back to the hotel and 
get funds from Mrs. Florence Marmon, 









his American friend and secretary, to 
buy a first-class ticket. 


Count Boris followed Mrs. Marmon, 
divorced wife of Howard Marmon, 
American automobile manufacturer, to 
Andorra last year. There he persuaded 
officials to give him Andorran citizen. 
ship without the usual preliminaries— 
marriage to a black-eyed mountain 
girl and a year’s trial period to deter. 
mine honesty and sobriety. 


Soon he was trying to change a goy- 
ernment which dates from 1278 when 
the quarreling French Count of Foix 
and the Spanish Bishop of Urgel agreed 
to be co-lords of the State which lies 
between France and Spain. Today An- 
dorra’s 191 square miles and 6,000 in- 
habitants are ruled by three bosses: 
The President of France as successor 
to the feudal count, the present Bishop 
of Urgel, and the President (first syn- 
dic) ,of Andorra, who presides over the 
Council General of 24 citizens. 

Four times a year Andorra’s two 
dozen councilors come .afoot or on 
mule-back to the capital, Andorra-the- 
ancient, a small cluster of stone houses 
in a mountain valley. Lean, sunburned 
mountaineers, they don black robes, 
ties, and cocked hats for their delib- 
erations. 


To this body, nervous since young 
Andorrans demanded and got suffrage 
in April, 1933, Boris proposed many re- 
forms. They included his appointment 
as Financial Administrator, Director 
of Tourist Travel, and Controller of 
hotels. 


Exiled across the border by the au- 
thorities, Prince Boris proclaimed him- 
self monarch. He said the council was 
dismissed and called on Andorrans to 
declare war against the Bishop of Ur- 
gel. 

Spanish officials said they would de- 
port him—they were not sure to what 
place. He claimed to be Dutch, but 
police said he is a Pole. After investi- 
gations they suspected Boris Skossyreff 
had about as much right to the titles of 
count and baron as to that of Prince 
of Andorra. 
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HEADLINER 


COURTNEY: Expert Locksmith 
And Writer on Safe-Cracking 





When New York ship-news reporters 
poard incoming liners at Quarantine, 
they usually are after such headline 
material as actors, novelists, big busi- 
ness men, and statesmen. Last week 
when the refurbished Leviathan ar- 
rived in New York, their quarry was 
relatively unknown—a short, stocky, 
middle-aged man with a Hitler-smudge 
mustache, bushy eyebrows, and a whim- 
sical smile. 

He was Charles Courtney, the world’s 
greatest locksmith. Even lovers don’t 


laugh at him. 
Characteristically, at the end of an 
unusually eventful European trip, 


Courtney went straight to his lock- 
smith shop on 125th street, New York, 
put on a gray duster with “Courtney 
for Locks” in red across the back, and 
went to work as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

Plenty has happened to Charles 
Courtney since he picked his first lock 
in his Virginia birthplace 33 years ago. 
It was the lock to his mother’s jam 
closet, and he got spanked for it. He 
was only 10 then, but last week, at 43, 
he was still opening doors other people 
had locked. 

Having gone abroad to confer with 
treasure hunters who seek $10,000,000 
in gold they think sank with Lord 
Kitchener and the Russia-bound cruiser 
Hampshire during the World War, 
Courtney took a little side trip to 
Russia. There he couldn’t resist the 
temptation to open an old Swiss safe 
for a former lady-in-waiting to the 
Czarina. His eyes popped at the 
treasure revealed, but the only reward 
he asked was some old lace and a pair 
of silver and mother-of-pearl opera 
glasses that once belonged to the 
Russian Empress. 

For accepting the gifts, he learned, 
he might get another spanking—from 
Soviet officials. ‘“‘An American news- 
paper man told me I had better skip,” 
he explained. “I left my tools and 
grabbed the 9 A. M. plane for Riga.” 

Romance, adventure, brushes with 
death, and encounters with thugs have 
studded the life of this little French- 
Virginian. All over the world people 
with lock trouble send for him. 

In the very shop where he is work- 
ing this week in his red-lettered duster, 
he met one of his wildest adventures. 
Two bank robbers once entered and 
offered him a share of the loot to open 
a safe. Courtney said No. The men 
tried to force him to go with them. 
Courtney resisted. He was beaten un- 
conscious and landed in a hospital. 

That was not his most terrifying ex- 
perience. What changed the color of 
lis hair two years ago was 45 minutes 
i an aluminum diving suit on the 
ocean floor off the Orkney Islands, just 
north of Scotland. Here lies Kitchen- 
‘rs death ship, Hampshire. In it is 
the same safe which was the subject 
of Courtney’s discussion with treasure 
hunters this year. 





Charles Courtney, Who Wrote and Burned a Safe-Cracker’s Guide 


It was desolate and still around the 
sunken hulk when the locksmith-diver 
reached it. Skeletons of gunners still 
at their posts in the cruiser’s turrets 
grinned at Courtney. He didn’t like it. 
He even welcomed a big fish that 
slithered past. At least it was a sign 
of life. 

Suddenly an undersea current caught 
the locksmith and pinned him beneath 
the Hampshire’s hull. His communica- 
tion lines broke. Pressure at that depth 
crumpled his diving suit and hurt him 
badly. He waited for death. 

After 40 minutes there was a terrific 
yank at the air hose, and up shot 
Courtney. When he was removed from 
his broken suit, his black hair had 
turned white. 

On Courtney’s cluttered desk in the 
125th Street shop are letters from lock 
manufacturers all over the world, ask- 
ing his advice on new products before 
they market them. 

Once a vanload of prisoners was 
driven up to the shop for Courtney to 
pick the broken lock that kept them in 
and the police out. He went to Japan 
to open warped safes after the last big 
earthquake. With a bent wire, he 
sprang the lock on the door of an ex- 
plosives shed while flames from a 
Brooklyn shipyard fire raged around 
him. He used a bent fork to free a 
trapped family in a Brooklyn apart- 
ment-house fire. 

The deft, sensitive fingers and keen 
eyes of the little former wrestler and 


ex-marine are his fortune. He can 
jiggle a safe combination dial with his 
left hand, and with the fingers of his 
right hand on the steel door, feel what 
is going on among the tumblers. 


He laughs at the Jimmy Valentine 
method of sandpapering the fingers to 
open safes. “For a safe,” he says, in 
his French accent, “there are only a 
certain number of mathematical possi- 
bilities. Most of these can be elimi- 
nated as mechanically impossible. Many 
more may be eliminated as improbable. 
I try the ones that are left.” 

When these fail Courtney drills. Here 
again skill and knowledge are invalu- 
able. He points to the sunken steamer 
Egypt as a case history. Bungling 
divers cut and blasted their way into 
one of its four safes and destroyed 75 
per cent of its contents. Then Court- 
ney arrived in Brest, France. He looked 
over blue prints and marked X’s at 
drilling spots. Contents of those safes 
got to the surface undamaged. 

“I’ve got a whadda-ya-call-it in my 
right hand,” says Courtney. He calls 
anything he can’t think of off-hand a 
“whadda-ya-call-it.” 

Courtney had to think of what he 
did, and not “whadda-ya-call-its” when 
he wrote a book outlining his lock- 
solving knowledge. Police pointed out 
that it was the best safe cracker’s guide 
ever compiled. So he gave a few 
copies to friends and stoked his fur- 
nace with the rest of the first edition. 
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TRACK: Against Expectations, 


Bonthron Bows to Lovelock 


Weather clear... track slow. 

Those were conditions in White City 
Stadium, London, last Saturday after- 
noon when Jack Lovelock, curly-haired, 
blond New Zealander outstepped Bill 
Bonthron, America’s ace mile runner, 
by a yard and a half. Time: 4:15.4. 

The cinder path was not combed and 
rolled as are many of this country’s 
lightning-fast tracks. It was a satis- 
factory setting for the two athletes; 
both like to win races but care little 
about beating the clock. 

They appeared to be racing for last 
place until the final quarter. Bonthron 
seemed “perfectly happy,’ according 
to a British radio announcer. He was 
the logical winner. Lovelock, handi- 
capped by a knee operation last Fall, 
was due to fade. 

In the stretch Bonthron did the fad- 
ing. Apparently he had passed his 
emotional peak after his bitter duels 
with Glenn Cunningham. His famous 
“kick” was missing as Lovelock swept 
past the tape and smilingly received 
congratulations. 

Lovelock says he runs for pleasure, 
trains mildly, and enjoys tennis and 
swimming most of all. His family 


raise cattle in Dunedin, New Zealand. 
He is now taking a medical course at 
Oxford. 

His defeat of Bonthron helped the 





Oxford-Cambridge track team to beat 
a combined Cornell-Princeton squad, 
seven first places to five. Two of 
Britain’s first places, the high- and low- 
hurdle sprints were won by Charles 
Stanwood, a Rhodes scholar at Oxford 
who formerly track-starred at Bowdoin 
College, in Maine. 


RODEO: Riders and Bulldoggers 
Do Their Stuff in Sheridan 


A horse is saddled in a short, nar- 
row, roofless stall. A rider climbs over 
the seven-foot fence and eases into the 
saddle. A gate slides up. Out streaks 
the horse and rider. Suddenly the 
horse stops, arches his back, leaves the 
ground for the sky. 

The rider is still in his saddle. His 
left hand has a drowning man’s grip 
on a heavy rope. (It is a rope, not a 
bridle). His right hand whirls a high- 
crowned, broad-brimmed hat. As the 
horse leaves the ground, the rider 
“scratches” him with his spurs. First 
on the shoulders, then on the flanks. 
Again and again. 

After eight breathless, age-long sec- 
onds, a pistol barks. Two other riders 
dash up. It is their business to get 
the bronc rider safely off his still- 
bucking horse. 

Though only eight seconds elapse 
between the raising of the gate and 
the pistol shot, it is long enough to 
eliminate all but top-notch bronc riders. 

In Sheridan, Wyo., the art of the 
rodeo annually reaches its highest 


INTERNATIONAL 


“There Ain’t no Horse That Can’t Be Rode; 
“There Ain’t no Man That Can’t Be Throwed” 


— 


plane. There last week, after three 
days’ hard riding before 12,000 people 
from 35 States, Leonard Ward was 
picked by the judges as winner op 
points. 

At the same time Gene Ross took 
first money in bulldogging (sliding of 
a galloping horse onto the neck of a 
galloping steer, and rolling him snort- 
ing on his back). Bill Lusk won the 
grand prize for calf-roping-and-tying 
and Floyd Gale for steer roping. Dick 
Truitt, bulldogging and _ calf-roping 
winner last October in Madison Square 
Garden, New York City, could do no 
better than a third and a fourth. 

This week the riders with their cara. 
van of horses, Texas longhorn and 
Brahma steers, move on to Cheyenne, 
Wyoming’s capital. There, as in Sheri- 
dan; as in Calgary, Alberta, the week 
before; as in Pendleton, Ore., and Sa- 
linas, Calif., at other seasons, a ‘Class 
A” rodeo will be held. These five, op. 
erating under the rules of the Rodeo 
Association of America, are the coun- 
try’s big-time outdoor rodeos. They, 
with the Madison Square Garden (in- 
door) and Chicago Century of Prog- 
ress shows, form the main blood-stream 
of the rodeo body, which starts its 
yearly movement in February in the 
Southwest and comes to rest, for a few 
months, in the late Fall after the New 
York show. 

Competition is furious. As in the 
arena of ancients, only the strong—and 
the lucky—survive. Unavoidable in- 
juries end careers abruptly. The un- 
relieved strain of riding, roping, and 
wrestling makes_ professional _ lives 
short. Easterners wonder why they 
do it. 

First, there’s the prize money. A 
“top hand” may make $30 a month on 
a ranch. If he has talent for sticking 
to a rough horse, or if he’s handy with 
a rope, he might win $500 or more at 
a single rodeo. Bob Crosby, New 
Mexican rancher, in his first competi- 
tion in 1923, won $2,500 prize money— 
but that was in New York where the 
purses are largest. 

Then there’s glory. Any ranch hand 
would rather be ‘“World’s Champion 
All-around Cowboy,” (decided at the 
end of the year by the Rodeo Associ- 
ation) than President. 

Finally, they like it. 


GOLF: Joe Turnesa Putts With 


One Hand to Win Tournament 


One-handed putting may become the 
latest links craze. Joe Turnesa, tall, 
dark star of seven golfing brothers, 
used that system to win the Long Is 
land open championship. He had his 
putting shaft shortened and gripped 
the club only with his right hand. 

Turnesa said the hardest part is 1 
find a comfortable place to rest the 
left hand. He thinks it fits best 
the left knee. Willie Turnesa, young 
amateur-playing member of the family, 
ridiculed the whole idea. “Oh, he'll get 
over that. In about two weeks he'l 
be using two hands—and wishing h¢ 
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had another one with which to put the 
ball in the cup.” 

Turnesa’s stroke is not new. At many 
Eastern invitation tournaments, Gar- 
diner White can be seen patting the 
pall into the cup by this method. He 
can down the best amateurs in matches 
on the practice greens. For decades, 
Joshua Crane, veteran American who 
lives abroad, has used only one-hand 
putting. 

Several years ago, in England, a re- 
tired Indian officer went further in his 
efforts to conquer the little side of 
golf. He putted with one hand back- 
ward between his legs. 























UMPIRES: Tradition Crashes as 
Bill Klem Is Proved Fallible 









A great American tradition tottered 
last May and crashed last week. Bill 
Klem, National League umpire who for 
30 years vowed he had never been 
wrong, could claim infallibility no 
more. 

Two months ago he called a balk on 
Emil Leonard, Brooklyn pitcher, then 
reversed the decision on advice of Bill 
Stewart, umpire on bases. Recently 
Klem failed to call a batter out on an 
infield fly with the bases full. John 
Heydler, league president, was an eye 
Witness. Last week he ordered a re- 
play of the game from the point of 
error. 

Though humbled, Klem remains the 
dean of umpires. In his youth he was 
time-keeper for the American Bridge 
Co. at Berwick, Pa., playing first base 
on a ball team Saturday afternoons 
‘or $5 a week. He thought umpiring 
easier than first-basing and decided to 
Switch. It took him years to reach the 
major leagues. 

He invented a semaphore system to 
signal fans his decisions. Down went 
his outstretched palms to mean a run- 
ltr Was safe. Up snapped his right 
arm, fist closed, thumb pointing sky- 
ward, to signify “Out!” His idea was 
‘0 protect himself against crowds’ 



































































































































































“I Don’t Ump for Anybody. I Ump the Ball,” Says Bill Klem, Who Has Been Umping for 30 years 


wrath because ball players occasionally 
pretended he called them safe when 
he didn’t. They would stay on base al- 
most until Klem ejected them bodily, 
then claim he had changed his first 
ruling. 

In his hand Klem carries a ball and 


strike indicator given him by an 
enemy, John McGraw. Klem never 
uses it. In the lapel of his blue serge 


uniform, he sports a diamond-studded 
button, the gift of Ban Johnson, for- 
mer president of the rival American 
League. Johnson appreciated Klem’s 
fine work in the world series. He has 
officiated in sixteen. Klem’s third cher- 
ished possession is an expensive watch 
given him by Kenesaw Mountain Lan- 
dis, czar of baseball. 

Once an irate player asked Klem for 
whom he was umpiring. “I don’t ump 
for anybody,” he answered, “I ump the 
ball.” He says his hardest decisions 
are on the close slides into third base 
and the proper moment to halt a game 
on account of rain. 

Umpires reed only fair eyesight. 
Klem wears glasses when reading. 
Good legs count most. Being in the 
right position makes proper decisions 
easy. Keen ears can detect whether 
the ball hits the first baseman’s glove 
before the runner’s foot hits the bag. 

Foul tips are a threat to umpires 
behind the plate. They all wear masks, 
shin-guards, aluminum-toed shoes, and 
inflated chest protectors, usually hid- 
den under their coats. They must learn 
never to turn their heads lest they be 
hit fatally on the temple. 

Umpires have contributed their share 
to the humorous legends of the dia- 
mond. Steamboat Johnson, 27 years 
in the Southern and Texas leagues, 
makes fans part of the game. When 
they talk to him, he talks back. His 
pet reply: “Aw go wash your dirty 
feet.” For such unasked-for advice, 
he has been bombarded with beer bot- 
tles, umbrellas, and fists. He bears a 
6-inch scar over one eye, an even long- 
er scar from forehead to the top of 
his head, a lobeless ear, and dents all 
over his face. 
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Umpire “Lord” Byron, now on the 
Coast, thinks he is a poet because of 
his name. His rhymed advices to bat- 
ters are famous: “First-class hitters 
should be bolder—you can’t get a hit 
with the bat on your shoulder.” “It 
cut the center of the plate—you missed 
because you swung too late.” 

George Moriarty, American League 
arbiter, used to think a fair fight was 
himself against three others. His phi- 
losophy is: “Don’t be the man who dies 
on third base. Steal home if neces- 
sary.” 

Cy Pfirman, who is a poultry man 
when he isn’t calling baseball fouls, 
holds the umpiring record, having 
worked in 1,710 consecutive games. 
For years he never missed a train un- 
til a stor-ach ache finally laid him low. 

Most of the “boys in blue” get from 
$6,000 to $12,000 a year. They earn it. 
Even women turned against one lately 
and started heaving pop bottles. Play- 
ers yelp constantly, not to get decisions 
reversed, but to get the umpire’s sym- 
pathy so he will award them the next 
close one. 

Everybody seems to hate umpires. 
Traveling on trains they seldom asso- 
ciate with players. Even President 
William MHarridge of the American 
League believes “the less said about 
umpires the better for all concerned.” 


. 
PROMOTER: Dickson Plans to 


Import “Da Preem” to London 


Jefferson Davis Dickson, suave, 
globe-trotting American who promotes 
sports in European capitals, set rumors 
flying by his arrival in New York last 
week. 

Rumor number 1 said Dickson would 
supplant Jimmy Johnston, Madison 
Square Garden's fight-fixer. Jack Demp- 
sey had rejected the job because it only 
paid “ham and bean” money. 

Rumor number 2, which Dickson ver- 
ified, was that he hoped to import 
Carnera to London. Primo is still a 
hero to Britishers. They concluded 
from the Baer-Carnera movie pictures 
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that the fight was “in the satchel,” that 
a good referee would have disqualified 
Baer for makjng faces. 

Dickson is known as the man who 
never lost a dime—despite one bad year, 
1933, when he lost more than $200,000. 
He is taller and shrewder than the 
average promoter and just as brisk. 
Born in Mississippi, he developed a 
unique Southern accent flavored with 
French intonations. His sales-talk for- 
mula follows the machine-gun pattern. 

Dickson started life as a movie- 
camera man, then worked in the Signal 
Corps during the World War. After the 
Armistice, he stayed in France and 
wound up making automobile bumpers. 
Prospering, he lent money in large 
amounts to a failing Paris sport pro- 
moter. Finally Dickson received the 
promoter’s property and contracts. 

The sporting world called him a boy 
wonder. He put over athletic shows in 
England, Switzerland, Spain, and Scan- 
dinavia, as well as in France. He spe- 
cialized in boxing, wrestling, and bike 
races. To house his Paris promotions, 
he built the Palais de Sport, a larger 
arena than New York’s Madison Square 
Garden. One of his success formulas: 
‘“‘Never more than ten days’ ballyhoo 
before an event.” 

One day he read of the hockey rage 
in America and decided to import the 
game, sight unseen. By giving away 
100,000 free passes he whetted French- 
men’s appetite for the sport and 
packed in paying customers. Talking 
about hockey last week, he said: 
“Parisians are crazy about it.” He 
admitted the French names of many 
Canadian players helped. He himself 
considers hockey the most exciting of 
sports. 

Ice warms Dickson’s heart. 
riage-predictors have many _ times 
paired him with Sonja Henie, Nor- 
wegian figure-skating champion of the 
world. Once the two disappeared to- 
gether for 48 hours. 

Another of Dickson’s interests is a 
Paris cafe. He is always taking flyers. 
He boasts loudest of having flown the 
English Channel 440 times. 
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The Woods Twins: Johnny (Left), Who Was Put Through a Rigid Training, Says, 


EDUCATION 


TWINS :“JimmielsT enth Avenue,” 
Says Father of Test Children 


Last week New York’s famous twins 
returned to their parents’ four-room, 
second-floor, walk-up flat on Amster- 
dam Avenue. 

Since the week of their birth two 

years ago, the curly-haired babies, John 
Anthony and James Bernard Woods, 
have been watched by psychologists, 
educators, and doctors. During this 
time their days have been spent at the 
Normal Child Development Clinic of 
the Neurological Institute at Columbia- 
Presybterian Medical Center, New 
York. 
- Johnny was given a rigid course of 
training. His daily exercises taught 
him to swim, roller skate, jump off 
five-foot pedestals without fea- climh 
up and slide down inclines, and fetch 
the correct object when it was named. 
Jimmie, on the other hand, was al- 
lowed to sleep and play undisturbed 
and undirected. 

After ten months, Johnny could fol- 
low instructions easily and promptly. 
Jimmie was either baffled by the same 
instructions or obeyed them reluctant- 
ly, after much coaxing. 

The experiment, under the direction 
of Dr. Frederick Tilney and Dr. Myrtle 
McGraw, was a study of the develop- 
ment of behavior patterns in infants. 

From now on the twins will return 
to the clinic twice a month to demon- 
strate whether Johnny retains his 
learning, and to show if Jimmie can 
catch up with him in spite of his lack 
of early training. 

Once at home the twins demonstrated 
their differences. Wanting a drink, 
Jimmie bawled: “Wawa!” Johnny said 
nothing but climbed the kitchen sink 
pipe with the agility of a monkey, 
turned on the faucet, and sucked a 
drink from the tap. 

Jimmie was content to play aimless- 
ly. Johnny put on his skates and 
sailed so furiously around the flat that 
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a downstairs neighbor came up to say 
the plaster was falling. ; 

At lunch Johnny dunked his breag 
neatly into his soup. Jimmie careless. 
ly broke his up and scattered it around 
the table. Both twins handled their 
spoons awkwardly, but Johnny used his 
to feed himself while Jimmie did not 
hesitate to use his to steal some of his 
brother’s soup. 

“Johnny sits at the table like a Park 
Avenue feller,” said the twins’ wiry 
little father, who is a grounds-keeper 
at the Yankee Stadium. “But Jim. 
mie, he’s Tenth Avenue the way he 
takes his food .. . Johnny is more po. 
lite. Now the other day I had a search- 
light in my hands and Johnny comes up 
to me and he wants it, so he says, ‘Al. 
low me.’ Just imagine that! .. . It’s 
been wonderful for them physically. 
Of course, mentally, I don’t know what 
it’s all about.” 

Mrs. Woods, who has five other chil 
dren, was glad to have her twins home, 
especially Jimmie who relies on her 
help more than the resourceful Johnny 
“It’s certainly all right so far,” she ad. 
mitted, “but I don’t know what kin¢ 
of a future it’s going to bring.” 


TEACHERS: Better Work From 


Married Ones, Survey Finds 


Teachers who marry can keep their 
jobs in less than 60 per cent of Ameri- 
can schools. A change of residence to 
another county or city bars them from 
80 per cent. School officials claim 
housekeeping lowers teaching efficiency. 

Last week a report from Columbia 
University showed that married teach- 
ers’ ability is underestimated. 

Columbia examined case histories of 
1,842 teachers. Half are married. 
Both groups match in age, training, 
and experience. 

Married teachers spend twenty min- 
utes more a day in classroom work, en- 
gage in 22 per cent more outside ac- 
tivities, and their pupils do better work 
than those of bachelors and spinsters. 


COPYRIGHT AMALGAMATED PRESS 


“Allow Me.” Jimmie (Right), Who Was Left to His Own Devices, Says, “Wawa” 
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VATICAN: “Make It Hot,” Says 
Midshipman at Papal Throne 


Pope Pius XI, seated on his throne 
peneath the richly gilded coffered ceil- 
ing of the Consistorial Hall at the 
Vatican, smiled benevolently at 400 
kneeling midshipmen from the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
Making a Mediterranean training 
cruise on the battleships Arkansas and 
Wyoming, they had been granted an 
audience with the Holy Father. 

The Pope continued to smile as the 
youths rose to their feet. Their uni- 
forms reminded him that he had never 
been farther from Italy than Paris, 
Vienna, and Warsaw, but that he loved 
the sea all the same. 

“The sea is an unsurpassable teach- 
er,” he told the middies when the hall 
had become quiet. “From it you 
should learn the glories of discipline 
and of work and the importance of in- 
















struction. It is a matchless medium 
of education, strong-mindedness, and 
clean living.” 


Then His Holiness gathered his robes 
about him and prepared to leave. Be- 
fore he could move from the throne, 
the cheer leader, Henry (Hank) Muller 
of Leonia, N. J., who looks like the 
movie actor Bill Haines, stepped quick- 
ly before his shipmates. 

“All right,” he yelled, ‘‘Let’s have 
four N’s, one Nay-vee, and three Holy 
Fathers—make it hot!” 

The guards became alert, and the 
Pope drew back rigid with surprise. 

Hank Muller jumped up and down 
like an acrobat before the Papal 
throne. From 400 throats came the 
lusty football yell of Annapolis: 




















“‘N N N N-A A A A-V V V V- 
YY Y Y. Nay-vee 

Holy Father, Holy Father, Holy 
Father!”’ 






The Pope’s surprise gave way to 
amusement, and he smiled broadly. 

Afterward he summoned Hank Mull- 
er to the throne. Still smiling, he 
congratulated him on the odd compli- 
ment and waved to the grinning mid- 
dies in appreciation of his first Ameri- 
can college yell. 










FILM BOYCOTT: Churches Get 


Strong Words From Hollywood 







Hollywood last week gave its church 
critics tit for tat. 

In New York the Interfaith Commit- 
tee of Catholics, Protestants, and Jews 
went ahead with plans to place a per- 
manent curb on films. Stating that the 
Hays organization “has been so dis- 
credited that it is useless,” it proposed 
the abolition of the board, for which it 
would Substitute one of its own on 
Which “the ministry of America, the 
public, and the industry itself would be 
represented.”’ 

Hollywood’s answer to this was a 
statement from the Authors League and 
the Sereen Writers Guild. Signed by 
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Pope Pius XI: “The Sea Is 


such writers as Marc Connelly and 
Rupert Hughes, the statement made no 
bones about calling the critics insin- 
cere. ‘“Much of the present attack,” it 
said, “springs from the ranks of those 
whose profession, and only profession, 
is to attack ... The passing of prohi- 
bition has brought them to other hor- 
izons by the score, seeking other fields 
on which to fasten themselves.” 

Dr. Worth M. Tippy of the Federal 
Council of Churches suggested that in- 
dividual parishes should show movies. 
He recommended “Little Women,” 
“IT am a Fugitive,” and ‘‘Maedchen in 
Uniform” as suitable for churches. 

Far from being frightened by the 
clergyman’s proposal, Hollywood sent 
back a scathing reply. It said this was 
nothing new and accused the churches 
of being chiselers in the industry. 

It pointed out that, despite a blue 
law in a Philadelphia suburb prohibit- 
ing Sunday movies, a Protestant church 
in that city shows a film each Sunday 
night and charges admission. It said 
that St. Therese’s Roman Catholic 
Church, in Louisville, Ky., shows a 
film Sunday and Monday nights, also 
charging admission. The trump card 
was the statement that movies shown 
in Boston churches were such a finan- 
cial success that two parochial schools 
had been built from the proceeds. 

Last week Hollywood had already 
forgotten the past and was wondering 
about the future. It is afraid the in- 
dustry may purify itself into bank- 


ACME 


an Unsurpassable Teacher” 


ruptcy. It simply cannot believe the 
public will support 100-per-cent clean 
films. 

Mrs. Gladys McArdle, owner of the 
Owl Theatre, Lebanon, Kan., a town 
of less than 1,000 population, said what 
producers and exhibitors alike think. 
“Last Winter,” she complained, “I 
booked against my better judgment 
‘Little Women’... Did the advocates 
of clean shows come? They did not! 
The picture took a nose-dive equaled 
by practically all the clean shows I 
have booked.” 

Despite this producers are trying to 
be pure. Dialogue is being rewritten, 
nakedness is being clothed, and pictures 
renamed. “Born to Be Kissed” will 
come out labeled “It Pays To Be Good.” 

Carl Laemmle tried to cheer up ex- 
hibitors. ‘“‘Don’t let the church drive 
get you down,” he said. “We'll all be 
happier for it. The church as a whole 
is very decent. It has its fanatics and 
its nuts, but so have we.” B. B. Ka- 
hane of RKO said: “We have been told 
the public will support clean pictures. 
Now let them show us.” 

The public will have ample oppor- 
tunity. In future, slithering vampires 
and seductive sirens will not raise the 
public’s temperature. Instead audiences 
will see such masterpieces of respect- 
ability as “Freckles,” ‘Laddie,” “Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” and 
“The Girl of the Limberlost.” 

One studio, taking no risks, engaged 
Edgar A. Guest to write its shorts. 
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ROXY: Auditions Are Held for 
Radio Come-Back This Fall 


A chunky, Napoleonic little man, for- 
merly a coal miner and later a marine, 
sat alone in the balcony of Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s Radio Playhouse 
last week praising, criticizing, and 
shouting at the parade of would-be 
talent on the stage. 

Roxy, (Samuel Lionel Rothafel), ra- 
dio’s forgotten man, had just bounced 
back from the southern golfing Elba he 
went to after being ousted from Radio 
City Jan. 13 and failing in a vaudeville 
tour with his Gang. He had a new con- 
tract. 

Roxy, whose fan mail was once 
greater than that of Amos ’n’ .Andy, 
Rudy Vallee, and Kate Smith combined, 
was auditioning for the Fletcher’s 
Castoria broadcast he starts with a 
new Gang on the Columbia network 
Sept. 15 at 7 P. M. (E. S. T.). 

He was his old self last week—the 
master of ceremonies hidden up there 
in the darkened balcony, a voice choos- 
ing new talent and supervising pro- 
duction. Promised free rein, he is go- 
ing about his work with the same dis- 
cerning genius that enabled him to 
discover Gladys Rice, Frederick Jagel, 
Evelyn Herbert, and many other stars. 

Forgotten was the disappointing 
theatre tour last Fall (he failed to 
cover his guaranty in New York’s 
Paramount Theatre). Forgotten was 
his dream-theatre in Radio City, and 
his lavish air-cooled apartment directly 
over the vast auditorium. 

After four months of golfing and 
loafing at White Sulphur Springs, 
Miami, and Asheville, Roxy was ready 
to take up the fight again, with a 
microphone for a sword. He wanted no 
sponsor using National Broadcasting 
Co. networks; their studios are too 





close to Radio City’s Music Hall. He 
chose Columbia, the opposition net- 
work. 

Roxy doesn’t look the 52 years that 
have passed since he was born in Still- 
water, Minn. There is nothing about the 
suave, ingratiating, public Roxy, and 
the sharp driving, private executive 
Roxy of today to remind one of his 
rough-and-ready early career. 

Cash boy at 12, book agent when he 
was 17, marine and coal miner in rapid 
order, he drifted into the motion-picture 
business in 1907 at Forest City, Pa. 
He rented a storeroom, borrowed chairs 
from the local undertaker, and showed 
Keystone Komedies on a shaky screen. 

At the Capitol theatre in 1924 he 
organized the group of pioneer radio 
entertainers known as ‘“‘Roxy’s Gang.” 
Each Sunday night his informal broad- 
casts from the improvised studios atop 
the theatre won more listeners. At the 
conclusion of one of these early pro- 
grams, he was so moved by the music 
Eugene Ormandy’s orchestra.had just 
played that he forgot his closing speech. 
Tears in his eyes, he whispered: ‘‘Good 
night; pleasant dreams; God bless you!” 

Radio officials complimented him on 
his “quick thinking and his brilliant 
showmanship.”’ Roxy resented the last 
remark. He had been completely sin- 
cere. 

Next day he received a letter from an 
old lady in Boston. She wrote: “Your 
‘God bless you’ was a_ benediction. 
Your voice helped me to think that I 
was blessed. I felt as if in you I had 
found an intimate friend.” 

That was the first of 7,000,000 letters 
Roxy was to receive in his thirteen con- 
tinuous years of broadcasting. 

Not blessed with a natural radio 
voice, he speaks in a stuttering, sensi- 
tive manner which makes his talks 
sound extemporaneous. Actually he 
prepares his script a week in advance 
in his fifteen-room penthouse on Cen- 
tral Park West in New York City. 
























BROADCASTS THIS WEEK 





Light face figures indicate 
Black figures P.M. 


A. 


M. 
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5:00 


Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mou 
and Pacific Standard Time, one hour 
than Daylight Saving Time. 

JULY 28: INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL Fres. 
TIVAL From Salzburg, Austria, A Re 
European Summer concert, direct: 
Richard Strauss, distinguished co: 
Lotte Lehmann, Metropolitan Ope 
star, will sing. Program will features 
hoven's ‘‘Fidelio.”” 1:15 E.T.; 12:15 
11:15 M.T.; 10:15 P.T. NBC—WEAI 
ONE MAN’S FAMILY: Highly inte 
little sketch, heard weekly from C 
nia. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T 
P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

JULY 29: LUCIENNE BOYER: French } 
Hall star in her first Aimerican 
broadcast. Hachem Khan, interpret 
songs of the East, will also be 
along with a Parisian dance orchest 
8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 Pp.’ 
NBC—W JZ. 

JULY 30: OHMAN AND ARDEN: Twin 
team; orchestra; and Lillian Roth 
way torch singer, in a pleasant, u: s 
ing half-hour show. 7:30 E.T.; 6:30 ©.7. 
5:30 M.T.; 4:30 P.T. COLUMBIA. 
JACK DENNY: His orchestra. Den: 

a soothing mellow style unlike any 
jazz band. Paul Small, his vocalist 

of the few who enunciate clear! \ 
worth listening to. 10:35 E.T.; 9:35 ©.’ 
8:35 M.T.; 7:35 P.T. NBC—WJZ 

JULY 31: SAGA OF VIKINGS: A read 
orchestral accompaniment, of 3 
jerne Bjornson’s “Bergliot.”” An unusu 
program of drama and music. 7:00 E.1 
6:00 C.T.; 5:00 M.T.; 4:00 P.T. NBC 

AUG, 1: WAYNE KING: The Waltz Kir 
orchestra is one of the most popula 
type. The sponsor's product has ris 
a comparatively unknown cosmet 
national best-seller. 7:30 E.T.; 6:30 ©." 
5:30 M.T.; 4:30 P.T. NBC—WEAF 
DETROIT SYMPHONY: Playing 
World's Fair Grounds, Victor Ko 
ducting. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.7 
5:00 P.T. COLUMBIA. 

AUG. 2: IRENE BORDONI: French song 
returns to airwaves with a new 
minute program. 6:45 E.T.; 5:45 < 
4:45 M.T.; 3:45 P.T. NBC—WEAF 
RUDY VALLEE: His Variety Hour. ¢ 
the few dependable programs. & 
Thespians, comedians, and crooners < 
before the microphone. 7:00 E.' 
C.T.: 5:00 M.T.; 4:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF 

AUG. 3: MAC-ARTHUR & HECHT: Pl 
wrights, who wrote “The Front Page” a 
“Twentieth Century,” intervic 
William Lundell. The team is now exper 
menting with inexpensive motion 
on Long Island and will probably 
about their project. 4:30 E.T.; 3:30 
2:30 M.T.; 1:30 P.T. NBC—WEAF 


IN TERNATIONAL 


S. L. (Roxy) Rothafel Directing in His Dream-Theatre From Which He Was Ousted. He Now Plans Radio Comeback 
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REPORT: Baker Committee Gives 


Criticisms and Suggestions 


There is little peace for much-in- 
vestigated aviation. This week former 
Secretary of War Newton D. Baker’s 
fact-finding committee reported. At the 
same time Clark Howell’s Aviation 
Policy Commission, sixteenth body to 
probe United States aviation, began to 
function. President Roosevelt hopes the 
Howell commission will solve air prob- 
lems from a business as well as an ex- 
pert standpoint. 

The Baker Committee was appointed 
in April when the air-mail row was on. 
Its purpose was to find what had been 
done with the $828,825,263 taxpayers 
had poured into the Army Air Corps in 
ten years. To help him, Secretary Baker 
had two famous pilots, Clarence Cham- 
berlin and James H. Doolittle; six army 
oficers, including Maj. Gen. H. A. 
Drum and Maj. Gen. Benjamin D. Fou- 
lois; Karl Compton, president of Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology, and 
Edgar S. Gerrell and George W. Lewis. 

Last Monday, after three months of 
listening to witnesses, the Baker Com- 
mittee handed its 4,283 pages of find- 
ings to Secretary of War Dern. In addi- 
tion to the Air Corps, the report deals 
with commercial and naval flying, the 
history of aviation and lighter-than-air 
craft. It records much bad and much 
god in army and navy aeronautics. 
In naval and commercial aviation this 
country is reported far ahead of other 
world powers. The Army Air Corps 
presents a different story. With pilots 
better trained than any others in the 
world, the army airmen have been bad- 
ly hampered by lack of equipment. 

According to the five-year expansion 
plan devised by Congress in 1926, the 
United States Army should have had 
1800 planes by 1931. It is still 300 
short of this number. 

Not advocating “any increase beyond 
the minimum essential” for the coun- 
try’s defense, the Baker committee felt 
the army should have 2,320 modern 
planes. This would compare with 
France’s 3,000, Russia’s 3,000, Japan’s 
2,500, and Great Britain’s 1,400. With 
United States Navy planes thrown in, 
this country would be the world’s 
leader. 

On the question of creating a separate 
branch of the fighting forces for air- 
craft, the Baker committee voted No. 
long the dream of Gen. William E. 
Mitchell and other service and civilian 
leaders, the unified service appeared 
wasteful and unnecessary to the com- 
mittee, 

In Europe, the Baker group believed, 
sich a unified plan was invaluable. 
With countries jammed together, a war 
might be won by a swift, powerful air 
force acting as a unit to blast a route 
for ground soldiers. Such a unit would 

be of great defensive value. 

For the United States, the board saw 
0 More reason for consolidating all air 
forces than for consolidating “all chem- 
Ss under the Bureau of Standards 
‘.. all Federal lawyers under the At- 



























































torney General...” The single dis- 
senter on this point was Jimmy Doo- 
little. 

Flying soldiers’ pay also came in for 
comment. At present officers get a 50 
per cent bonus for “flying service’’— 
being in the air not less than four 
hours a month. Thus an $8,000-a-year 
flying Major General gets a $4,000 
bonus, while a $1,500-a-year Second 
Lieutenant gets a $750 bonus. The 
board advised a sliding pay scale like 
that used in France, Italy and Japan. 
Thus a Second Lieutenant would get 
an 80 per cent boost for flying, but a 
Major General would only get an extra 
10 per cent. 

In some types of planes, the United 
States is equal to, or surpasses, the rest 
of the world. It lags in high-powered, 
water-cooled engines like Italy’s Isotta- 
Fraschinis, Germany’s Mercedes-Benz, 
and France’s Hispano-Suizas. It also 
lags in manufacture of lenses for long- 
range photography—‘‘a more serious 
factor than would appear to the lay- 
man.” 

Realizing that planes, unlike guns, 
cannot be stored for wartime use, and 
that models are frequently obsolete by 
the time a maker is able to complete a 
large order, the Baker board believes 
American manufacturers should be en- 
couraged with service orders and Com- 
merce Department export aid. Then, in 
wartime, they could spring into service. 
In a crisis, part of their staffs could 
take care of orders while others taught 
auto-makers how to build planes. 

In all, the Baker committee found 
United States aviation in fairly good 
condition. ‘The fear (that) has been 
industriously cultivated by various 
zealots that American aviation ... is 
inferior to that of the rest of the world 

. is unfounded .. .” 


*CHUTE JUMP: Drops 5 Miles, 
Yanks Rip-Cord, Sets Record 


Into a plane at Leningrad Airport 
last week climbed Nikolai Yevdokimov, 
26, who vaguely resembles Charles Au- 
gustus Lindbergh. Snugly strapped to his 
back was a parachute, and above him 
was the clear blue sky from which he 
hoped to make a record-breaking jump. 

Up and up climbed the plane. Fi- 
nally at 26,575 feet, when the ship was 
unable to rise another inch, the ’chutist 
bailed out. He hurtled downward, 
turning head over heels. Like a peb- 
ble, he dropped nearly five miles. Then 
just 650 feet above the ground, he gave 
his rip-cord ring a lusty yank. 

Ground workers sighed with relief 
when they saw the giant silk umbrella 
open, and cheered wildly when they 
heard the young jumper had set a 
world record for delayed parachute 
jumping. The previous record was held 
by another Russian, Victor Evoeyef, 
who plunged 23,492 feet before opening 
his ‘chute above Moscow last October. 

Contrary to the common impression, 
*chutists do not lose consciousness and 
do not attain phenomenal speeds. The 
maximum speed attainable in the thick 
air blanket near the earth is 180 miles 
an hour. 
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Yevdokimov: Bailed Out at 26,575 
Feet, Pulled Rip-Cord at 650 Feet 
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SCREEN: Just “Pretending” Nets 
Shirley Temple $1,250 a Week 


Fox Film Corp. and Mr. and Mrs. 
George F. Temple exchanged mutual 
blessings last week. The Temples 
asked $2,500 a week for their daughter, 
Shirley, current baby wonder of the 
movie world. Fox offered $1,000. Both 
agreed the present salary of $150, stip- 
ulated in her seven-year contract, was 
out of order for a star who had taken 
audiences by storm. 

Bravely ignoring the NRA attack on 
“excessive salaries” of movie talent last 
week, Fox boosted its offer to $1,250. 
The Temples accepted. 

Knowing little and caring less about 
such mundane matters as_ salaries, 
baby Shirley left for a five-week vaca- 
tion. On her return she will start work 
on her new picture, “Bright Eyes,” 
with a cast including her great friend, 
James Dunn, who gives her ice cream. 

Fortune did not come overnight for 
Shirley. At the age of 314 years she 
was working for Educational comedies 
at $10 a day. Later she graduated to 
$15 when she appeared in the ‘“Frolics 
of Youth” series. It was while she was 
working in one of these short pictures 
that Jay Gorney, composer of the mu- 
sic for “Stand Up and Cheer,” saw her. 

Fox Film was frantically looking for 
a talented child to take the juvenile 
part in this movie. Mr. Gorney sent 
his find to the studio, and Shirley got 
a job at once. 

The complicated business of movie- 
making is just a game to Shirley. Her 
mother goes with her to the set and 
tells her what they are “pretending this 
time.” The little girl enters into the 
game enthusiastically. When she is 
particularly good she gets a hand- 
painted turtle. Her tremendous fan mail 
is not read to her, and she leads a rig- 
idly simple life under the parental eye. 
The world may be her apple, but the 
5-year-old darling only knows that it is 
fun to give parties at the studio after 
“pretending” at being an actress. Her 
salary is deposited in the California 
Bank, where her father earns about 
$300 a month as manager. 


SALARIES: NRA Survey Reports 110 
Film People Get More Than Roosevelt 


“Button, button, who has the but- 
ton?” 

Hollywood and the general public 
entered the guessing game started last 
week by Gen. Hugh S. Johnson. Stars 
ran from lot to lot trying to find out 
which of their number had made $315,- 
000 in 1933. 

General Johnson published the report 
of Sol A. Rosenblatt, Film Code Admin- 
istrator. It stated that 110 film folk 


got a higher salary than President 
Roosevelt and that the 1933 earnings of 
one actor was $315,000. The report 
was strictly confidential and no names 
were mentioned. 

Most guessers picked Will Rogers, 
who is supposed to get $100,000 for 
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Shirley Temple and Her Parents, Signing up for $1,250 a 
Week, Which Is About the Same as President Roosevelt’s Salary 


each of his three or four annual pic- 
tures. Others picked Ruth Chatterton, 
who is rumored to have received $375,- 
000 for making three films last year. 
Greta Garbo, unofficially rated Holly- 
wood’s highest paid star, makes $9,- 
000 a week when she is working, but 
she only made one picture last year— 
“Queen Christina.’”’ Many thought Mae 
West was an excellent guess—she gets 
a percentage of her movies’ profits as 
well as a salary. Constance Bennett, on 
a ten-week vacation from contract du- 
ties, made two pictures at $150,000 each. 








CURRENT MOTION PICTURES 





BULLDOG DRUMMOND STRIKES BACK 
(United Artists): As fascinating as ever, 
Ronald Colman again plays the part of the 
thrill-loving sleuth, Bulldog Drummond. 
Two mysterious murders lead Bulldog and 
Prince Achmed (Warner Oland) into an 


amusing game of kidnaping each other’s 
pals. 

WILD GOLD (Fox): An old mining town rises 
to boom activity when gold is found near 
by. John Boles and Claire Trevor supply 
most of the romantic adventure. 

HERE COMES THE NAVY (Warner): Chesty 
O’Connor (James Cagney) joins the navy 


to get at an old enemy who is a petty of- 
ficer on the U. S. S. Arizona. Trouble and 
hilarious comedy come when Chesty has 
to take orders from his rival. 

THE NOTORIOUS SOPHIE LANG (Para- 
mount): A thoroughly amusing battle en- 
sues between two competitive jewel thieves 
and the police department. Gertrude 


Michael and Paul Cavanagh as the crim- 
inals, are ably supported in their comic 
antics by Alison Skipworth, who acts as 
Mrs. Michael’s decoy. 


HIS GREATEST GAMBLE (RKO): In an ex- 
cessively sentimental father-love’ story 
Richard Dix and Erin-O’Brien Moore, as 
husband and wife fight over the custody 
of their child. Dix as Philip Eden is 
bogged in a morass of sentimental whimsy. 


GRAND CANARY (Fox): A distinguished doc- 
tor (Warner Baxter) is driven to drink by 
public disapproval of his hospital experi- 
ments. He finds peace and fame through a 
happy meeting with Madge Evans. 





In comparison to these plutocrats 
President Roosevelt is a low-salaried 
man. The Chief Executive receives 
$75,000, less the 15 per cent cut which 
he took along with other government 
officials. 

No analysis of 1933 incomes has been 
made. The 1932 analysis shows that 
3,745 Americans’ received incomes 
greater than the Presidential salary. 


STAGE: The Barrymores, Maude 


Adams, Play in Summer Stock 


Summer theatres made history last 
week. From Maine to Colorado produc- 
tions of national interest were pre- 
sented. 


Maine: From as far west as Chicago 
celebrities came to the hamlet of Ogun- 
quit to pay homage to Maude Adams, 
62-year-old heroine of the American 
stage. She appeared last week in 
“Twelfth Night,” playing the minor 
comedy role of Maria. Thunderous ap- 
plause greeted her. For a moment she 
quieted her admirers by coming for- 
ward with a bow. Then her famous, 
radiant smile stopped the show. AD 
eager, adoring audience clapped ane 
cheered again. 

The indomitable Miss Adams has 
been living for several weeks in Ogun- 
quit, directing the play. Daily she 
slipped quietly from her rooming housé, 
a lunch box tucked under her arm. Late 
at night, weary and excited, she Tt 
turned after hours of planning and d- 
recting at the Ogunquit Playhouse. 
Walter Hartwig, director of the Play- 
house, pleaded with the actress for 
months last Spring before he could 
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persuade her to attempt the produc- 
tion. Once persuaded, she attacked the 
job with all her famous enthusiasm. 

This is the first appearance of Maude 
Adams in fifteen years except for a 
short tour in 1931 when she played 
Portia in “The Merchant of Venice.” 
She has never before played in Summer 
theatre. 

Her role was a secondary one which 
she had always dreamed of playing. 
The leading part of Viola was given 
to Marie Adels. 

Miss Adams was careful not to steal 
the show. She played her part with 
mischievous fun, and her audience 
thrilled once more to her clear low 
voice with its lucid enunciation. It 
was the same intonation, the same 
smile which had made Babbie so real 
in “The Little Minister.” It was the 
same voice which, in ‘Peter Pan,” had 
cried to an audience: ‘“‘Do you believe in 
fairies?” 


* In the northern interior of Maine at 
Skowhegan’s Lakewood Theatre, a 
younger generation upheld the fame of 
its notable parents. Owen Davis Jr., 
son of the dramatist who won the 1923 
Pulitzer prize with his play “‘Icebound,”’ 
appeared at the Lakewood Theatre with 
Mary Rogers, daughter of the famous 
Will. They appeared in the Broadway 
hit “Pursuit of Happiness” and received 
appreciative notice from visiting crit- 
ics. Young Davis made his first stage 
bow in 1927 when he took part in “The 
Barker.” 


New York: In the unpretentious 
Washington Theatre of Dobbs Ferry, a 
fifth generation of America’s outstand- 
ing stage family carried on. Ethel Bar- 
rymore Colt, 22, and her brother, John 
Drew Colt, 21, appeared with their fa- 
mous mother, Ethel Barrymore, in a 
new play, “Laura Garnett.” 


It is not the first time the three have 
been seen together. In 1931 John ran 
away from prep school to make his de- 
but in “Scarlet Sister Mary” with his 
mother and sister. Later all three ap- 
peared in “The Love Duel.” Miss Colt 
graduated from a convent in Philadel- 
phia before starting her career. Since 
then she has not always been under her 
mother’s protecting wing. Branching 
off on her own, she did some broad- 
casting and appeared in George White’s 
Scandals (ninth edition) and in vaude- 
Ville. 

The three Barrymores appear this 
time under the auspices of the Mayfair 
Players, newcomers to the Summer 
theatre world. The play, “Laura Gar- 
nett,” is a thinly disguised story of the 
late years of Isadora Duncan. Miss Bar- 
rymore plays the title role, and John 
appears as her son. Miss Colt has the 
unpleasant role of the designing young 
miss who steals away the fading danc- 
er's one remaining beau. 


* Since early Spring, members of the 
Rockridge Theatres in Carmel, N. Y., 
have been working to perfect their out- 
door stage. Evergreens were planted on 
the elevated stage of earth and rock, 
the background of which is a sloping 
valley edged with mountains. Last Fri- 
day the formal opening was held with 
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Maude Adams, now 62, Shown as 
She Played Portia Three Years ago 





a colorful performance of “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor.” Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Coburn took the roles of Fal- 
staff and Mistress Ford. 

Scenery was sparingly used. Much 
attention was given to pageantry. The 
company used Mrs. Coburn’s new act- 
ing version, in which the action con- 
centrates on the story of Falstaff and 
the wives. The Dr. Caius episodes were 
eliminated. 


Cotorapo: Central City opened its 
third annual drama festival Saturday 
with “Othello.’”’ Walter Huston, in the 
title role, drew storms of applause, Mr. 
Huston left his duties on Broadway in 
the successful play ‘““Dodsworth” to par- 
ticipate in the festival. His wife, Nan 
Sunderland, also of the ‘“‘Dodsworth’”’ 
cast, appeared as Desdemona. 

Performances are held in the old 
opera house, closed since the gay days 
of gold-mining and reopened with the 
first festival in 1932, when Lillian Gish 
was presented in “Camille.” Last year 
Metropolitan Opera stars joined with 
Broadway musical favorites to pro- 
duce “The Merry Widow.” The festival 
will close Aug. 4. 

Robert Edmond Jones, director, is 
considered responsible for the high ar- 
tistic success of the performances. Of 
Walter Huston, Mr. Jones said: “He 
gives to the Moor (Othello) a power 
and dignity that it is safe to say no 
other actor of our stage could ap- 
proach.” 


SHAKESPEARE IN VENICE: Reinhardt 
Stages “Merchant” in Real Setting 


With the German equivalent of “ske- 
daddle,” Max Reinhardt, renowned 
German impresario, saw to it that tene- 
ment residents of the Campo San Tro- 
vaso, Venice, were temporarily dispos- 
sessed last week. Then, with the gay 
insouciance of genius, he presented 
there an Italian version of “The Mer- 
chant of Venice.” Speaking neither 
English nor Italian, he used a German 
script while holding rehearsals. 

The Campo is a Rennaissance square 
in a humble section of the city. A 
small church and two sixteenth-century 
homes fallen to the state of tenements 
flank three sides of the square, which 
faces a small gondola canal. Over the 
canal is a slender bridge still bearing 
the arms of the Venetian republic and 
leading to a group of old houses on the 
other side. 


Shylock was given a home across the 
canal. He bewailed the loss of his 
daughter and ducats as he stood de- 
jectedly on the bridge. Gratiano ap- 
peared in medieval splendor in a gon- 
dola. Every illusion of reality was giv- 
en to Shylock in his proper setting, 
even to distant church bells and soft 
cries of near-by gondoliers. 

The audience, numbering 1,700, was 
seated on tiers of red-covered seats 
that descended canopy-like from the fa- 
cade of the little church facing the 
square. 


Disappointed critics claimed the per- 
formance was not Shakespeare. But 
all agreed Mr. Reinhardt had surpassed 
himself in pageantry. 
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DEATH HOUSE: Insider Tells 
Inside Story of the Doomed 


Michael Alex, tanned, fat, and smil- 
ing, came out of the Sing Sing (New 
York) death house last week. He 
faced his fifth trial on a charge of mur- 
dering a grocer. To reporters, he de- 
bunked the death house. 

“This fat,”’ said Alex, ‘“‘there’s a fun- 
ny story about that. You fellows are 
always writing that the condemned 
man ordered a hearty meal. Well, that’s 
no joke. I’ve been in on 31 of those 
meals. Y’understand, a man doesn’t 
feel much like eating just before going 
to the chair, but he’ll order two whole 
roast chickens, a whole pie or two. 

“Y’understand, it’s the custom. A 
fellow is supposed to give a farewell 
party. That’s how he does it. Orders 
a whopping big meal, a whole box of 
cigars—and passes it around to the 
boys along with the stuff he don’t need 
any more.” 

Alex was wearing a shirt from a man 
who killed a policeman, and carried a 
fountain pen from a man who hit his 
wife too hard one night. He continued: 

“The tan? Oh, I got that... play- 
ing handball every day with Father Mc- 
Caffrey.”” Alex has seen 31 condemned 
men walk the last mile since he first 
went to the death house in the spring 
of 1932. 

While waiting for the call they did 
not stride endlessly up and down their 
cells, but loafed on their cots and read 
love stories. At the end, Alex says, 
they neither wept nor cursed, but 
stopped at each cell on the way to the 
chair, shook hands with the man in- 
side, and said “Good luck, kid.” 

The condemned were not unhappy in 
the long days of waiting, Alex insist- 
ed. “Sometimes we’d swap jokes, but 
most of the time we talked about the 
chair, how we happened to be sentenced 
to it. Nearly all of them said it was 
their lawyers’ fault. Most every night 
one of them would blow all the others 
to ice cream. If you ran out of ciga- 
rettes they’d give you some. There 
wasn’t a stingy one in the lot.” 

Alex said he never heard one doomed 
man admit his guilt before 10:30 on his 
last night. “You see, up to 10:30 
there’s a chance of a reprieve. They’d 
keep right on insisting they were in- 
nocent until 10:30. After that—well, 
they’d admit it wasn’t their lawyers’ 
fault. 

He was asked about praying. 
“Pray?” he said, staring. “No, I didn’t 
hear about any of them praying.” 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Operation Ends 
Bad Humor and Wife’s Divorce 


Doctors replaced lawyers in the solu- 
tion of a domestic woe in Chicago. 

Considerably annoyed was Mrs. Fow- 
ler M. Petersen when her husband beat 
her, choked her, threw cigarettes at her 
in the bathtub, and locked her in a 
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Lady Ashley: Her Husband Named 





closet. Mrs. Petersen went to the dj. 
vorce court. 


Mr. Petersen, aware that his conduct 
had been short of perfect, went to the 
hospital and had a toxic goiter cut out. 


Later, in court, his lawyer pleaded 
for delay of the trial in the hope that 
the surgeon’s knife had beaten the at- 
torneys to a solution. His wife ac. 
cepted a two-week trial period with 
Mr. Petersen again. Last week she re. 
ported that there was no longer need 
for a divorce. Removal of the goiter, 
she said, had cured his bad disposition 
and transformed him into a pleasant 
husband. 

IDENTIFIED: By a blind man, two 
voices as those of the thugs who gouged 
out his eyes. Three detectives and 
three prisoners spoke to disfigured 
George Stratigos in a Pittsburgh police 
cell. Stratigos again and again picked 
out two of the prisoners as the men who 
held up his bowling alley last April 
and then drove knives through his eyes 
so that he might never identify them. 
One man, he said, had stuck a pistol 
into his back and shouted: “Come on, 
George, into the back room.” Never, 
said Stratigos, could he forget that 
voice. The accused men are John Aren- 
dash and Nick Derembeis, both of 
Homestead, Pa. 


FREED: Don and Willis Hutchinson, 
whose family was once worth $10,000,- 
000 after spending two months in jail 
for want of $5,000 bail. Their father, 
former multi-millionaire president of 
the Sperry-Hutchinson Co., coupon and 
trading stamp distributors, is now on 
public relief in New York City. The 
sons, charged with misapplication of 
funds, were cleared of all guilt and 
freed last week upon recommendation 
of the New York District Attorney 
Their humbled father, old and gray, 
patted them on the back and quietly 
cried. 

Fitep: In London, further charges of 
continued misconduct, at “various 
places and various dates,” between 
Lady Ashley and Douglas Fairbanks 
Sr. The charges broaden the basis for 
Lord Ashley’s suit for divorce which 
was brought last February. Fairbanks 
and Lady Ashley last Sunday flew to 
London from Monte Carlo, where they 
had been staying with her sister, a Mrs. 
Black. They must answer by Aug. 3 
if they wish to contest the suit, at- 
torneys said. The trial is set for 
October. Lady Ashley, who had beet 
successively a mannikin, chorus girl, 
and stage star, lived with Lord Ashley 
less than a year after their marriag¢ 
in 1927. Son of the ninth Earl of 
Shaftesbury, he had married against 
his family’s wishes. He was 26 at the 
time. Dae 

RESTRICTED: Eight-year-old Margery 
Daniel, granddaughter of W. C. Durant, 
automobile magnate, to $20,000 a year. 
The restriction will continue only until 
she is 12, when her expenses will be 
allowed to expand gradually, reaching 
$27,500 in her twenty-first year. 
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DivoORCED: Mrs. Eleanor Wilson Mc- 
Adoo from William Gibbs McAdoo. 

Last week dazed court Officials 
gasped at a decision which broke all 
local speed records for divorce. In Los 
Angeles’s musty Superior Court, Judge 
Allan B. Campbell terminated the mar- 
riage Of President Wilson’s daughter 
and the wartime Secretary of the 
Treasury 30 minutes after the com- 
plaint was filed. 

Ordinarily trials are set for some 
future date with judges assigned in ro- 
tation. Presiding Judge Frank C. Col- 
lier of Los Angeles is trying to discov- 
er how Mrs. McAdoo’s attorney, Henry 
Grivi, got special treatment for his 
client. 

The decree ended a romance of 
twenty years ago, when Eleanor Wilson 
was married in the famous Blue Room 
of the White House. McAdoo, then 50, 
and father of six children, found 24- 
year-old Miss Wilson a perfect partner 
for dancing and tennis, his two hob- 
bies. 

The fourteenth White House wedding 
particularly delighted President Wil- 
son. His new son-in-law was an old 
friend and his stanchest supporter. The 
other two Wilson daughters, one a 
White House bride the same year, were 
attendants. Dr. Cary Grayson, best 
man, cut the great cake with his sword. 

For several years thereafter Mrs. 
McAdoo was a brilliant hostess for her 
husband. Later she was his chief aide 
in his unsuccessful battle for Presi- 
dential nomination. 

After his defeat by James M. Cox in 
1920, Mr. McAdoo moved to California 
where his wife campaigned throughout 
the State, helping him acquire political 
control. His power grew, but not his 
popularity. In 1924 he failed a second 
time to win the national Democratic 
nomination. 

Two years ago McAdoo stepped 
once more into the Klieg lights and 
set off his biggest bomb. Perspiring 
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Mt. Everest, Where Capt. Maurice Wilson (Right) Met Death 6,000 Feet From the Summit. The 


Democratic Convention delegates were 
deadlocked in Chicago. At the eleventh 
hour, after a long night ef suspense 
with Roosevelt’s fate teetering danger- 
ously, the hawk-nosed McAdoo quietly 
threw California’s 90 ballots into 
Franklin Roosevelt’s lap. 

The following Autumn, aided by 
William Randolph Hearst, Mr. McAdoo 
was elected United States Senator. 
Since then he has lived in Washington, 
leaving only for hurried hops about the 
country in his private plane. Intimate 
friends knew the McAdoos were sep- 
arated last December. 

Mrs. McAdoo took five minutes to 
charge and define mental cruelty to 
Judge Campbell. Mr. McAdoo, she 
said, is interested only in public af- 
fairs and never invites her on his air 
trips. Furthermore she finds Wash- 
ington’s climate injurious to her health. 

The California Senator, represented 
by a member of his law firm, did not 
contest the charge. His wife was 
granted a property settlement and an 
income of $6,000 a year. Custody of 
their two daughters, now 19 and 14, 
will be legally divided, but they will 
live with their mother. 

Both McAdoos expressed mutually 
undying admiration and friendship. 


Born: Son to Glenna Collett Vare and 
Edwin H. Vare Jr. This is the golfer’s 
second child since her marriage to the 
nephew of former Senator William S. 
Vare, recently defeated after bossing 
Philadelphia’s Republican machine 50 
years. 


MARRIED: Marie Leonie Van Houtte, 
French spy and World War heroine, to 
Antoine Rieder. Mile. Van Houtte nar- 
rowly escaped a firing squad in Brus- 
sels. Her underground railway was 
refuge for countless escaping allies. 
She drove her brother through the 
lines under a hay load, stopping to gos- 
sip with German inspectors along the 
way. 

Last week, in tribute to her bravery, 


former Premier Andre Tardieu and 
Gen. Maxime Weygand, Inspector Gen- 
eral of the French Army, were wit- 
nesses for the bride. 


BIRTHDAY: William Gillette, grand 
old man of the American theatre. His 
portrayal of Sherlock Holmes, 1899, 
made Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s de- 
tective a man of flesh and blood. In 
his 1932 farewell tour he acted the 
king of sleuths once more. 

Now at 79 he is preoccupied with 
The Castles, his granite fortress at 
Hadlyme overlooking the Connecticut 
River and his three-mile miniature 
railroad. His eyes sparkle delightedly 
as he shows visiting friends steam and 
electric locomotives of his own design. 

Neighboring farmers often see the 
actor-engineer speeding over the toy 
track, peppered with tunnels and trest- 
les. He admits preference for the 
steam engine because of its superior 
whistle. In spare moments he attends 
to Mike and Lena, frogs who live in 
his second-floor conservatory. 


ARRIVED: Prince Ferdinand Andres 
de Liechtenstein, in New York from 
his uncle’s small principality between 
Switzerland and Austria. Met by Ina 
Claire, the actress, he declined to dis- 
cuss their rumored engagement. 

Diep: Capt. Maurice Wilson, British 
aviator, 6,000 feet from the summit of 
Mt. Everest. Wilson, unable to obtain 
permission to make the climb, stole 
away from Darjeeling, India, Mar. 25, 
in Tibetan clothes. He trained for 
months, and with three porters followed 
the Ruttledge expedition trail of 1933. 
From Ruttledge Camp 3 at 21,000 feet 
he proceeded alone, carrying three 
loaves of bread, a camera, and por- 
ridge. A month later the starving 
porters started back. Arriving in Dar- 
jeeling last week, they reported he 
probably froze on a glacier 2,000 feet 
further up. 

Wilson had flown from London to 
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India, planning to land his plane near 
Mt. Everest’s summit. He wanted to 
plant the Union Jack on its peak. The 
government of India would not permit 
him to fly over Nepal, so, undaunted, he 
began his fatal march. 


® Mabel O. Wright, author and natural- 
ist, whose autobiography “My New 
York” mentions her childhood dancing 
partner, “Teddy Spectacles,” later 
President Theodore Roosevelt ... Carl 
Weagant, 26-year-old yachtsman, who 
sailed in 1929 from Ithaca, N. Y., to 
Ithaca, Greece, in a 46-foot ketch. 
Worried about financial affairs he 
hanged himself in his mother’s attic 
in Douglaston, Long Island... William 
H. Pickens, sports promoter, who man- 
aged Paavo Nurmi’s American tour 
and, with “Cash and Carry” Pyle, start- 
ed the drift from amateur to profession- 
al tennis . . . Louise Breckinridge, 17- 
year-old daughter of the Lindbergh 
lawyer, Col. Henry Breckinridge, ac- 
cidentally killed by a bullet from her 
target rifle on the Maryland estate of 
Edward B. MacLean, once owner of the 
jinx Hope diamond. 


® Franklin I. Mallory, stockbroker and 
husband of Molla Bjurstedt, eight 
times American tennis champion. With 
Anthony Drexel Biddle Jr. and W. 
Heyward Drayton 3rd, he formed a 
syndicate, 1924, to recover sunken 
treasure. In 1911 the Ward Line’s 
Merida, containing $2,000,000 in Mexi- 
can gold and silver in her hold, sank in 
35 fathoms off Virginia Capes after 
collision in a fog with United Fruit’s 
Admiral Farragut. Mallory’s syndicate 
used the most modern salvage equip- 
ment in vain. The sunken Merida, de- 
fying, in all, four attempts by salvag- 
ers, still guards her booty. 


® The Rev. William F. Faber, Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese 
of Montana, by drowning, in Paradise 
Creek, near Two-Medicine Chalet, 
Glacier Park, Mont. Off the trail, it is 
thought he stumbled and was caught 
between boulders in the water. He was 
born at Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 27, 1860. 
He leaves a son, Dr. H. K. Faber of 
San Francisco; and a daughter, Doro- 
thy, of Helena, Mont. 

Sick List: Mrs. Martin Johnson, 
game hunter, Cairo (disability incurred 
on expedition): resting from her plane 
trip from Central Africa before coming 
to the United States for minor oper- 
ation. 

Sistie and Buzzie Dall, grandchildren 
of President Roosevelt, on a ranch near 
Reno (whooping-cough): quarantined. 

George Ade, humorist, Brook, Ind. 
(heart attack): confined to bed. 

Diego Rivera, Mexican mural paint- 
er, Mexico, D. F. (right hand broken 
while mountain climbing): unable to 
paint for several weeks. 

Francois Coty, Corsican perfume 
manufacturer and newspaper owner, 
Louveciennes, France (stroke): con- 
dition satisfactory. 

Mrs. Hugh Johnson, wife of NRA 
Administrator, Washington (heat pros- 
tration): Awaiting return of her hus- 
band from California. 
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A White House Romance of Twenty 
Years Ago: W. G. McAdoo and Bride 


ACME 


A California Senator Who Travels 
by Plane: Mr. McAdoo, Now 70 


KEYSTONE 
A Divorce Obtained in 30 Minutes: 
Mrs. McAdoo in Los Angeles Court 
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NEW ELEMENT: Number 93 
Is Isolated by New Process 


One school of scientists sees no hope 
for the universe. After studying the 
radioactive elements—thorium, actinj. 
um, uranium, and radium—this group 
prophesies that all things will ultimate. 
ly grow frigid. These four heaviest ele. 
ments are constantly breaking dow) 
into lighter elements, principally lead, 
At that end of the breaking-down proc. 
ess, the universe will be cold and deag, 

A brighter view is held by Robert 4 
Millikan, who tells wondrous tales of 
heavier elements built up in inter-ste}. 
lar space. That the running-down proc. 
ess could be reversed was proved last 
month when Enrico Fermi produced ap 
element heavier than any known op 
earth by peppering uranium with tiny, 
electrically impotent neutrons. ; 

Still more cheering news came last 
week when the British magazine Na- 
ture published an account of the work 
of the Czech, Dr. O. Koblic. Instead of 
making the long-suspected Element 93 
synthetically, as Fermi had done; he 
reduced it from a natural ore. 

Starting with black pitchblende—the 
same ore that contained the Curiey’ 
first radium—he whittled away all the 
components he could recognize. The 
shaving process over, he had a pinch 
of yellowish salt whose main constitu- 
tion was Element 93—one electron 
heavier than 92 (uranium) and heavier 
than any previously discovered element. 

Although the new element is precisely 
the same chemically as that discovered 
last month in Rome, it has one marked 
difference: where Frimi’s unstable cre- 
ation would last only thirteen and a 
half minutes, the Czech’s Element 93 
seems destined for several billion years 
of life. 

Dr. Koblic estimates that Central 
European pitchblende contains about 
1 per cent of Element 93. It has gone 
so long undiscovered in so common a 
ore simply because of its sluggishness. 
Its disintegration is not rapid enough 
to.be readily apparent. 

Almost two score years ago the greal 
Russian, Dmitri Mendeleyeff, compiled 
a table, listing known elements and pre- 
dicting the undiscovered elements ani 
their characteristics. 

One by one, gaps in the table have 
been filled by astute researchers. To 
day there are only two vacancies, 
and 87, in Mendeleyeff’s list of 92 ele- 
ments. 

Element 85, when and if it is founé 
should be a near relative of blue-black 
iodine crystals. The other missing link, 
87, will doubtless be not unlike cesium 
—the rare, univalent element whose 
salts are used to treat various heart ail- 
ments and shock in a treatment 0 
syphilis. 

With these gaps filled, M. Mendel- 
eyeff’s list will be complete. But las! 
week’s and last month’s discoveriés 
seem to indicate that the shrewd Rus 
sian did not allow his imagination Ss” 
ficiently free rein. 
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SusPICION: At Elm, N. J., Frank 
Myers, 84, suspected his wife, Ida, 80, 
was “running around with other men.” 
So he fired two shots in her direction 
with his revolver and whacked her with 
a hoe—‘“just to scare her’’—when she 
didn’t get into the house fast enough. 
He objected to being arrested. “Go 
ahead, constable, it’ll teach him a les- 
son,” called his wife from her bed. 


Remote CONTROL: A woman drove 
into Frank English’s garage at Frank- 
fort, Ky., and had him put a horn- 
honking button in the back seat, where 
she sits when her husband is driving. 
“My husband,” she explained, “never 
honks, though I’ve warned him many 
times.” 


Lost & Founp: Tom Ellison of New- 
berry, S. C., missed a mule colt from 
his farm. He hunted the colt all day. 
Worn out, he went home to rest that 
night. Entering the bedroom, he found 
the colt asleep in his bed. 


. + . 


Si.veR Horpe: Henry  Berretta 
bought a used truck from a Memphis, 
Tenn., agent for $275. From a big sack 


he laboriously counted out 2,750 dimes 


and drove away. 


TEETHACHE: In Kansas City Martha | 


Larson had a toothache. Dental X- 
rays revealed more than 200 teeth of 
all shapes and sizes in her palate and 
jaws. Not until all except her normal 
set were removed did her toothache 
cease. 


Mystery: At Scapa Flow, where the 


German Navy was scuttled in 1919, the | 


German battleship Bayern rose 120 feet 
from the bottom like a ghost from its 
grave, floated for half an hour, then 
slowly sank again. The Bayern was a 
20,000-ton vessel. 


YopeL Beer: When Bernice, Spo- 
kane, Wash., barmaid, stepped to the 
tap to draw one, all she got was a faint 
yodel. Charlie, the barman, was trapped 
in the big icebox in the basement and 
was yodeling up the beer pipe for help. 


PRESENT: In St. Louis, Messrs. Ren- 
nekamp and Meinhardt, police officers, 
stopped their radio car to chat with a 
friend, Charles Wilson. They were in- 
lerrupted by the voice of headquarters 
on their loudspeaker. “Arrest Charles 
Wilson for burglary,” said the voice. 
They did. 


Promise: John Francis Gallagher's 
aunt in London, England, lost his ad- 
dress. So she wrote the Mayor of Win- 
hipeg, Manitoba, that if John would 
Marry and settle down before Dec. 25, 
1936, she would give him $500,000. 
Otherwise, she would leave it to char- 


ity. John Francis Gallagher remains 
unfound. 











HIGH TIME 


YOU TRIED 


GLIDER 


THE PERFECT BRUSHLESS 
SHAVE BY WILLIAMS 


The first sensation is like a cool breeze as fine-tex- 
tured Glider spreads over your face in a smooth, 
even coat. Quickly and completely the entire 
shaving surface is lubricated. (For a satisfactory 
brushless shave, your skin must be thoroughly 
lubricated). Now your razor glides along. Swiftly 
your beard vanishes. 

And here’s another important feature! Glider stays 
white throughout the shave—remains plainly vis- 
ible until the final razor stroke. Thus you shave 
in double-quick time. (Actual tests show that 
Glider stays whiter, retains its moisture longer). 
Try Glider. It’s the perfect brushless shave. 
Makes your face feel and look really Fit. If you 
want a trial tube, use the coupon below. 


And, of course, end every shave—lather or latherless—with an invigorating 
palmful of Aqua Velva. It’s part of the daily ritual of Face Fitness. 


WILLIAMS SHAVING SERVICE * GLIDER, THE NEW BRUSH- 
LESS SHAVE...LUXURY SHAVING CREAM...AQUA VELVA 





THE J, B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Dept. Nw-7 
Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. 
Canadian Address: LaSalle. MONTREAL. 


Gentlemen: Indeed I would like to try GLIDER. i ps for a trial tube. 
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STOCK EXCHAN GE: Kennedy Selects New 


Cogs, and Oils Machinery for Market Regulation 


Federal regulation is around the 
corner. Stockbrokers last week kept a 
wary eye on Joseph P. Kennedy of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 
The red-haired chairman made rapid- 
fire appointments of ‘“‘top-side”’ assist- 
ants to lend a hand in policing security 
exchanges. He alloted specific duties 
to some of his fellow commissioners. 

Mr. Kennedy, himself a former spec- 
ulator and pool operator, has about ten 
weeks left before important provisions 
of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 
sweep into full force. Registration of 
exchanges and of securities traded on 
exchanges becomes compulsory Oct. 1. 
It may begin 30 days earlier. 

Commissioner Ferdinand Pecora, the 
Senate’s counsel during the investi- 
gation which brought about the act, 
was designated as chief of the stock- 
trading division. Commissioner George 
C. Mathews got the job of supervising 
the corporate reporting division. Then 
came the appointment of five “topside” 
assistants. 

Judge John J. Burns of the Massa- 
chusetts Superior Court was drafted as 
general counsel. His father emigrated 
from Ireland and became a Boston 
motorman. When Judge Burns was ap- 
pointed to the Superior Court bench by 
Governor Ely in 1931 he was 30 years 
old, the youngest man ever to attain 
this honor. 

He went to Boston College, later to 
Georgetown Law School, and then to 
Harvard Law School. An able student 
of financial practices, he taught at 
Harvard Law, becoming a full profes- 
sor a month before his appointment to 
the bench. He was recently considered 
as the Democratic candidate for the 
Governorship of Massachusetts. 





WIDE WORLD 


As general counsel of the SEC, he 
will advise on drafting regulations and 
defend the board’s powers if they are 
challenged in the courts. 

William O. Douglas, Sterling Profes- 
sor of Law at Yale University, was 
tapped for the important task of direct- 
ing the report the commission must 
make to Congress on the law’s opera- 
tion. He will also head the reorgan- 
ization of corporations division. 

Professor Douglas, a deep student 
and analyst of bankruptcy systems, 
considered one of the keenest men in 
the country on legal aspects of finance, 
has no love for bankers. The Securities 
Act of 1933, he wrote recently, “is 
symbolic of a shift of political power 

. from the bankers to the masses; 
from the promoter to the investor. 
Bankers have not changed miraculous- 
ly over night. Their feet should be kept 
‘close to the fire’ a while longer. In 
fact, it might be desirable to move 
them a bit closer.” 

To assist Mr. Pecora in policing 
stock market trading, the SEC called 
in David Saperstein, lawyer from Un- 
ion City, N. J. His job will be to curb 
undue speculation and keep a sharp 
eye out for wash sales, pool operations, 
and other manipulative devices banned 
by the law. He declared the commis- 
sion will need a New York office to 
maintain “first-hand contact with the 
exchanges on a day-to-day basis.” 

The new assistant sheriff of security 
trading “does not own a single share 
of stock of any kind,” but exercises his 
gambling instinct by playing poker 
and “somehow always loses.’ He as- 
sisted Mr. Pecora, whom he believes is 
the “most brilliant examiner of his 
day,” in the long investigation of stock- 
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Two Assistants Appointed by the Securities and Exchange Commission: 
Judge John J. Burns, Counsel; and David Saperstein (Right) “Sheriff” 


market practices. He was contact man 
between the field staff and Washing. 
ton, and he conducted a part of the 
hearings on the Detroit and Cleveland 
bank closings. Washington considered 
him a rough diamond and an earnest, 
honest worker. 

Mr. Saperstein is a graduate of New 
York University, where he majored jp 
literature and economics. He got a law 
degree from Columbia University and 
was quickly admitted to the bar jp 
both New York and New Jersey. 

He retains an interest in serious 
literature and “has a hankering tp 
write a play.’”’ He has taken time out 
to “ghost” several radio scripts, sup. 
plying the continuity for important 
radio programs. Just turned 34, he has 
an athletic build, rides and swims, and 
likes conservative clothes. 

He is “thrilled” but not “scared” by 
his appointment. “A wonderful man for 
the job,” said Mr. Pecora. 

To coordinate the commission’s ac- 
tivities, Mr. Kennedy drew the experi- 
enced Baldwin B. Bane from the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. His title will 
be “executive assistant.” 

Mr. Bane is an energetic, quick-tem- 
pered Virginian, considered able but not 
diplomatic. He was educated in Vir- 
ginia and practiced law there, taking an 
interlude to serve as Captain in the A. 
E. F. during the war. He became an 
attorney for the Federal Trade Con- 
mission in 1922, and later its general 
counsel and chief of its securities divi- 
sion. He has handled some of its most 


important cases. Judging complex 
situations is part of his every-day 
work. 


Also from the Federal Trade Comn- 
mission, Mr. Kennedy drew a quiet, re- 
liable under-executive, Donald E. Mont- 
gomery, now assistant chief of the 
securities division. Mr. Montgomery's 
new duties, as chief of the examining 
division of SEC, will put him in charge 
of the regulations and reports of the 
security exchanges. 

As an undergraduate at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, he studied economics 
and finance. Then he was connected 
with the Wisconsin Department of 
Markets and assisted in an_investi- 
gation of the packing industry. Since 
1928 he has been with the FTC. 

Mr. Kennedy’s next task is to move 
his commission into permanent quar- 
ters in the upper half of the Interstate 
Commerce Building on Washington's 
Pennsylvania Avenue. He and his fel- 
low commissioners began operations 
several weeks ago in the one-story 
building occupied by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 


NRA: Eagle Has Bumpy Flight 
But Sees Bright Skies Ahead 


“We have never displayed the Blue 
Eagle. As a matter of fact, we would 
not permit the bird to be hung on our 
wall,” wrote Norman C. Norman 
the Code Authority of the Precious 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Norman C. Norman, Who Does not 


Want the NRA Bird on His Wall 


Jewelry Producing Industry last week. 

Mr. Norman, a wiry, aggressive little 
man, who likes to write letters to news- 
papers, began life as Norman Levy. 
He is junior partner in the New York 
jewelry manufacturing firm of Charles 
M. Levy & Son, founded 46 years ago 
by his father. 

Mr. Norman refused to sign the 
NRA code for his industry because he 
believes “everything the new admin- 
istration has done is unconstitutional.” 
When the Code Authority sent him a 
bill for $100 to help defray the cost of 
administering the code, he saw red. 
“We refuse to pay it,” he wrote. “We 
do not think that the NRA, who knows 
nothing about our business, can tell us 
how to run it.” 

Before mailing his letter, he visited 
the Code Authority’s office to protest 
in person. After a heated argument, 
Edward Sumnick, Code Authority sec- 
retary, bet him $10 that he would be 
compelled to pay. ‘Mr. Norman’s re- 
fusal,” said Mr. Sumnick, “clearly con- 
stitutes a violation of the code.” 

“Let them send me to jail,” insisted 
the jewelry manufacturer, “I still won’t 
pay.” 


*Monday residents of Harriman, 
Tenn., celebrated with shouting and 
singing the blue bird’s return to the 
Harriman Hosiery Mills, chief source 
of employment in the little town. 
National Recovery Administrator 
Hugh S. Johnson removed the Harri- 
man Blue Eagle in April, following a 
strike of mill workers and after the 
National Labor Board had charged the 
‘ompany with violation of the collec- 
live-bargaining provisions of the Re- 
covery Act. Unable to sell hosiery 
Without the NRA insignia, the mills 
closed down late in June, throwing 623 
ton-striking employes out of work. 
“Everything is lovely in Harriman 
again,” exclaimed the Mayor, J. D. 
D’ Armand, as knitting machines re- 
pes. whirring on Monday. He failed 
° mention several clouds on the hori- 
“on. The settlement was negotiated 


by A. R. Glancy, an assistant NRA 
Administrator. In drawing up their 
terms, he neglected to consult Major 
George L. Berry, Division Administra- 
tor, whom General Johnson left in 
charge of the Harriman case. Major 
Berry scowled blackly when he heard 
about the settlement. 

The agreement provided that the 
Harriman mills should reemploy 25 
strikers within 60 days and about 25 
more by the end of the year. General 
Johnson had insisted that the company 
reemploy 50 strikers immediately. When 
the strikers learned of this compromise, 
they voted to reject it as “unfair and 
unjust to the workers.” 

“While the union would regard the 
settlement as worse than no settlement 
at all,” said W. H. Hannah, strikers’ 
attorney, “yet if Hugh S. Johnson ap- 
proves it, which the union believes he 
will never do, the union will neverthe- 
less go along with him.” 


®In spite of petty annoyances, NRA 
officials are optimistic about the future. 
Leon Henderson, chief of the Blue 
Eagle’s research and planning division, 
told his associates Sunday, that they 
might expect substantial business im- 
provement this fall and less than the 
usual slump during the rest of the 
summer. 


He based his forecast (he admitted | 


it was a “gamble”) not only on stand- 
ard business indicators, such as money 
in circulation, prices, retail sales, em- 
ployment, and wages, but also on sev- 
eral unorthodox items. He noted an 
increase in housewives’ purchases of 
living room rugs, a decline in the num- 
ber of bachelors, and a gain in repay- 
ment of small personal loans. Such 
“homely indicators,’ explained Mr. 
Henderson, show best the status of the 
ordinary person. 


ROSES: Millions of Bushes Are 


“Canned” for Delayed Selling 


Newspaper headlines last week told 
the world about “canned roses.”’ Cali- 
fornia nurseries were making money 
by artificially treating rosebushes so 
they would stay fresh while out of the 
ground for long periods. They were 
shipping millions of “canned’’ plants 
to rose lovers throughout the country. 

Knowing rose fanciers and nursery- 
men merely yawned. They knew that 
the “canning” process has been in gen- 
eral use for the past six years. It was 
invented by Ralph Wedge, frugal and 
ingenious Minnesota nurseryman, whose 
father and grandfather were 
business before him. 

By the Wedge process, known to the 
trade as ‘“Fertil-Potted,” the roots of 
rosebushes are packed under 3,000 
pounds of pressure into a solid block 
of peat moss, water, and fertilizer, 
coated with tar. A thin layer of para- 
fin wax is applied to the stalk of the 
bush, which is then inserted in a card- 
board box, ready to be shipped. 

This treatment doubles the cost of 
the plants, but it keeps them alive 
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Rock-c-bye, baby, 
THY CRADLE IS CLEAN— 
FATHER’S A TRAVELING MAN 
USING HIS BEAN. 
WHEN MOTHER aNp BABY 
A-TRAVELING GO, 

HE BUYS YOU 
COOL COMFORT— 


and (() 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


YOU GO 


| THE SPORTSMAN : THE F. F.V. 


The Finest Fleet of Air-Conditioned 
Trains in the World 


Serving 
Washington + Philadelphia - New York 
Cincinnati + Lexington + Louisville 
Chicago + Detroit + Toledo + Cleveland 
St. Louis + Indianapolis + Columbus 
Richmond «+ Norfolk + Newport News 
White Sulphur Springs + Hot Springs 


The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on the 
Chesapeake and Ohio. Insist upon it! 


IN AIR-CONDITIONED COMFORT 


CHESAPEAKE ad OHIO 


© 1934 CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY COMPANY 
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SUMMER ROUNDTRIP 





EXCHANGE IS ALL 
IN YOUR FAVOR 











Never has there been a better time 
to visit Japan, China and the Philip- 
pines. Dollars that are greatly depre- 
ciated elsewhere will still buy two 
or three times what they willat home 
—in these lands of endless thrills. 
And roundtrip fares on the famed, 
luxurious President Liners that sail 
fortnightly from Seattle and Vic- 
toria, B. C., via the fast Short Route 
are very specially reduced for sum- 
mer vacation travel! 


Stopover as you choose, continu- 
ing your trip on the next or a later 
of these splendid, identical Presi- 
dent Liners at no additional fare. 
Return via Hawaii if you like. 





First Class Roundtrips 
JAPAN $450 - CHINA $519 
PHILIPPINES $562 
Tourist Class Roundtrips 
JAPAN $240 + CHINA $277 
PHILIPPINES $300 











ROUND THE WORLD... Visits in 
Japan, China, the Philippines, Ma- 
laya, India, Egypt, Italy, France. Take 
85 days or up to two full years... 
stopping over wherever you like 
...continuing on the next or alater 
President Liner foras little as $709.50. 

Get all details about these Go-as- 
you-Please trips and Special All-Ex- 
pense Conducted Tours from any steam- 
ship or travel agent, or 


ANV IER UAW 


HEADQUARTERS: 760 STUART BLDG., SEATTLE 


604 Fifth Ave., New York; 110 S. DearbornSt., 
Chicago; 311 California St.,San Francisco 
—and all other principal cities. 





while out of the soil for six weeks. 
Bushes merely wrapped in moss die 
if not planted within two weeks. 

Rose growing today is a big business, 
divided among 1,200 greenhouse firms 
and 2,100 nurseries. Latest figures for 
the industry (United States Census, 
1930) showed wholesalers received 
about $23,000,000 for cut roses, potted 
plants, and rosebushes in that year. 
Four years of depression have reduced 
the figure. The leading rose-growing 
States are Texas and California, be- 
cause of their mild climate. 

Five-sixths of all roses grown com- 
mercially are raised under glass, with 
temperatures and moisture carefully 
controlled. This ‘‘forcing’’ process sup- 
plies florists with their large blooms, 
the envy of all amateur growers. It 
also produces more flowers to the 
plant—frequently 25 in bloom at one 
time. 

About 10,000 varieties of roses are 
known. To boost sales, 50 or 60 new 
ones are developed each year, just as 
dressmakers develop new fashions and 
automobile manufacturers bring out 
new models. Nurseries which are par- 
ticularly proud of a new variety of 
rose or any other flower can patent it. 
The first United States flower patent 
was granted in August, 1931, to the 
“‘New Dawn” rose, grown by the Somer- 
set Nursery in New Brunswick, N. J. 
Since then about 32 other varieties of 
roses have been patented. 

Prices range from 25 cents a plant 
to $2.50. The most popular garden 
rose today is the Radiant, a pink vari- 
ety that thrives throughout the coun- 
try. Fastest selling cut rose is the 
dark pink Premier Supreme. 


TVA: Knoxville Plans to Be 
First Big Federal Power User 


Retired tobacco farmers, storekeep- 
ers, textile mill owners, and all users 
of electricity in Knoxville, Tenn., are 
pleased. 

Under an agreement reached last 
week, the Tennessee Valley Authority 
plans to buy the properties of the Ten- 
nessee Public Service Co. By distribut- 
ing cheap current generated at Muscle 
Shoals, TVA hopes to save consumers 
15 to 58 per cent. If the plan goes 
through, Knoxville will be the first 
large city to become part of the gov- 
ernment’s experimental yardstick for 
measuring electric service. 

Close bargaining and harsh words 
enlivened TVA’s negotiations for the 
power lines and other properties. 

“The company is not a willing seller,” 
protested Clarence Edward Groesbeck, 
two-fisted, tobacco-chewing chairman 
of the National Power and Light Co., 
which controls Tennessee Public Serv- 
ice. He referred to Knoxville’s threat 
to borrow Public Works Administration 
funds and build a municipal power sys- 
tem to compete with the private utility 
if it refused to sell out. 

David E. Lilienthal, 34-year-old di- 
rector of TVA, replied: “You refer to 
so. OO TVA .... SOG the FWA... 
as if these two agencies were .. . plot- 
ting the destruction of your business 
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ACME 


David Lilienthal, Director of TVA, 


Negotiates His First Big Deal 

. You seem to forget that both... 
are instrumentalities of the people of 
the United States.” 

TVA boosted its original offer twice 
before an agreement was reached. The 
final terms set a purchase price of $6, 
088,000 for the Tennessee Public Serv- 
ice properties. With the cash already 
in the company’s coffers, this will be 
enough to pay off all Tennessee Public 
Service bonds at 9614 (the price at 
which they were issued) and to leave 
the stockholders a balance of $1,545, 
000, plus the company’s street-car lines 
in Knoxville, which the company will 
continue to own and operate. 

If bondholders fail to turn in their 
bonds before Aug. 8, the deal is off. 
Little trouble is expected on this score. 
The bonds early this year sold as low 
as 44. Recently they climbed above 95. 

TVA plans to turn the power lines 
over to Knoxville and the 27 smaller 
communities now served by Tennessee 
Public Service. The communities will 
pay for the lines over a period of years 
by allowing TVA to add a 10 per cent 
surcharge to standard rates for current. 


* 
DEPOSITS: 188 Banks Withdra« 


From Federal Insurance Fund 


Leo T. Crowley, chairman of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., made 
a wry face last week. Regretfully he 
announced that 188 banks had quit the 
Deposit Insurance Fund July 1, lea’ 
ing 14,020 banks as fund members, and 
raising the number of banks operating 
without Federal deposit insurance ( 
1,500. 

The self-confident institutions which 
threw aside FDIC’s protecting mantle 
comprised 21 State commercial banks 
and 167 mutual savings banks. Meas 
ured in deposits, their withdrawal 
meant that more than half of all banks 
free to forsake Federal deposit = 
surance had done so. Members of the 
Federal Reserve System are required 
by law to belong to FDIC. 


Of the savings banks, 133 in New 
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york withdrew to set up their own 
State deposit insurance fund, which 
they had planned before Federal de- 
posit insurance went into effect. Ob- 
servers Say savings banks object to 
paying assessments to FDIC, feeling 
their contributions serve chiefly to 
polster commercial banks, which are 
jess conservatively managed. 

The commercial banks which with- 
drew had deposits totaling only $24,- 
400,000. Largest of them was the Mer- 
cantile Trust Co. of Baltimore, with 
$15,600,000 in deposits. Directors of 
the institution are said to have felt 
it was in such a liquid position that 
continued payment of FDIC assess- 
ments would be a waste of money. 

Last week FDIC was called on for 
the second time to bail out depositors. 
The Pennsylvania State Banking De- 
partment closed the Bank of America 
Trust Co. in Pittsburgh, which had 
been operating on a restricted with- 
drawal basis since Apr. 20. On that 
day its president, W. P. Ortale, who 
works for $1 a year, was arrested on 
charges of embezzeling $106,000. 

Of the bank’s $1,157,000 deposits, all 
but $350,000 are insured. 


WHITNEY ESTATE: Heirs Save 
Many Millions Under Old Tax 
Harry Payne Whitney, capitalist and 


sportsman, owned race horses, breed- 
ing farms, a Fifth Avenue mansion, 


country estates, a yacht, a private rail- 
road car, art treasures, and securities. 
His estate was valued at $72,740,838 
gross and $62,808,829 net at the time 
of his death Oct. 26, 1930, according to 
the transfer tax appraisal filed last 
week in New York State. He owned 
securities worth $64,155,422, of which 
more than $47,000,000 was in stocks 
and the remainder in bonds, mostly 
municipal, State, and Federal issues. 
Statisticians figured that on the basis 
of last week’s prices stock values of 
the estate had fallen since October, 
1930, to some $40,000,000, while bond 
values had increased slightly. The 
stock group was saved from further 
shrinkage by the sharp advance in 
‘41,500 shares of Hudson Bay Smelt- 
ing and Mining Co. common, up nearly 
$7,000,000. The stock list included 
many well-known issues like Western 
Union, Guaranty Trust, Standard Oil, 
and National Cash Register. The 
millionaire also owned 1,500,000 shares 
listed at zero. 
_Real estate in New York State was 
listed at $4,075,270. It included the 
$1,650,000 Fifth Avenue home and the 
large estate with land, buildings, and 
stables at Old Westbury, Long Island, 
put down at more than $2,000,000. 
Breeding farms in New Jersey and 
Kentucky and other out-State proper- 
ties were not covered in the New York 
appraisal. Mr. Whitney owned thor- 
ehbreds valued at nearly $1,000,000, 
ut only seven, grouped at $169,000, 
appeared on the New York list. 
. -- oil portrait of Sir William Villiers 
he = Dyck topped the art treasure 
: at $60,000. “Portrait of Mrs. Sid- 
ns" (Lawrence) was listed at $25,000, 





and “Portrait of a Lady” (Reynolds) 
at $18,000. Jewelry items reached only 
$6,421, with two sets of Oriental studs 
making up more than half of this 
amount. A set of six Flemish tapes- 
tries, warrior design, reached $45,000. 
A Boucher tapestry suite, 18 pieces, 
was listed at $18,000. 

The bulk of the fortune goes to Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt (Sonny) Whitney, 
the only son, and to the widow and two 
married daughters. The young Mr. 
Whitney now races under his father’s 
colors. 

Under the old Federal Estate Law 
the Whitney estate is subject to a to- 
tal tax of $11,617,174, but amounts 
payable to States are deductible from 
that sum. New York’s share is more 
than $9,000,000. The Federal govern- 
ment will get only about $2,000,000. 

Had Mr. Whitney lived a few years 
longer his estate would have become 
subject to the provisions of the new 
revenue act passed at the last session 
of Congress. Tax experts say the 
transfer tax today would be roughly 
$38,400,000, about 60 per cent of the 
net value represented. Both New York 
State and the national government 
have raised taxes in the higher brack- 
ets, and the Federal law no longer per- 
mits deduction of State taxes. 

Harry Payne Whitney was a large 
legatee under the will of his father, 
William Collins Whitney, a shrewd 
politician who made a fortune in street 
car lines. 
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GERMAN DEBT: U. S. Demands 
Fair Play for Its Bondholders 


Unregenerate Germany still shows no 
eagerness to make life easy for 
American creditors. An attempt by the 
trustees of the Dawes Plan loan to at- 
tach funds pledged to pay interest on 
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Do you want to lose ALL of your 
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morrow morning! Do you find a lot 
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is dry and brittle, all the life gone 
from it? 
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You will be amazed at the results 
as have millions of other men. 


NOW — Analyze 
your own hair! 
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wrong, and correct it. Very in- 
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This razor is fast because it has 20 blade 
shaving power in the handle. You change 
blades (when needed) in one second. It’s fast 
because the blades are supremely sharp. Their edges 
are fully protected and untouched to the instant you 
shave, Noother razor on the market has these features. 
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VVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVIVVVVYVYY | the bonds only roused the Reich to such 
anger. A third note from Washington ma 
on the subject was greeted with omi- sne 
Do You Want To Sell nous akan - en 
The trustees’ action Germany de- ho 
400,000 Men? nounced as “either chicanery or an at- Lar 
tempt to exert pressure on Germany.” left 
; Newspapers blazoned the action as an ‘ oo af Tt 
These men are in the market for a affront to the country’s name and : * a sura 
wide variety of goods and services. credit. ance 
They’re all working, all on the pay- The chairman of trustees is Gates W. and 
roll, all easily reached by manufac- McGarrah, well-known New York to p 
turers and distributors of nationally- banker and former president of the 1933 
advertised products. They’re located B. I. S. (Bank of International Settle- died 
in the 1468 CCC camps now estab- ments). The two others are Nelson lock, 
liched-—296 new camps are belng ¢- Dean Jay, partner of Morgan & Cie, icies 
: : ; Paris branch of J. P. Morgan & Co.,; Bette 
tablished during the coming month. and Carel Eliza ter Meulen, head of of D 
The enlarged CCC totals more than the important Dutch banking house of sural 
400,000 men including 5,591 reserve Hope & Co. per n 
officers and 29,789 members of the The Dawes loan of 1924 was financed 000. 
technical and supervisory staff in in the United States and eight Eu- 
charge of the camps and work pro- ropean countries, including a small Au 
jects. If you want to sell the CCC— amount in meyeiy per ge hee belie 
‘ currencies to a total of abou - too voice 
penceslliedeuyiltg ner b yor — — 000,000, the United States’ share was Gates W. McGarrah, Chairman of [ canv: 
suggestions on the CC market, with- $110,000,000. the Trustees of Dawes Plan Loan to ow 
out charge or obligation. American investors found the 7 per 4 pro 
cent 25-year bonds attractive. Interest Secretary of State Cordell Hull's HM tins, 
A charges were secured by a pledge of note of last week wasted no words. He Build 
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VACATION 
MONEY 


Make money easily, quickly this sum- 
mer by representing News- Week. 


Your friends will like it—regu- 
lar readers find it indispensable. 
NEWS-WEEK saves them time 
during the hot summer months 
—gives them more time for 
recreation—yet it keeps them 
thoroughly informed. 


NEWS-WEEK is easy to sell, 
commissions are large. You 
can earn vacation money and 
be your own boss while you’re 
doing it. 








Fill in the coupon today—we’ll send 
you instructions and a free sample 
copy. 


L.. S. Erger, Representatives’ Sub. Dept. 
NEWS-WEEK, 1270 Sixth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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| exchange 
| twelfth of the interest charges on the 





tartly referred to the recent German. 
British agreement, which insures ip- 
terest payments on Dawes and Young 
loans to British nationals, and insisted 
“that measures be taken without de. 
lay to assure equally favorable treat- 
ment to American holders of such se- 
curities.”’ 

The Secretary squelched German 
hopes of trade bargaining by refusing 
to allow fair treatment of Americans 
to be dependent upon “trade con- 
cessions, clearing arrangements, or 
similar measures.” 


loan. Once this foreign money reached Publication of the note was sup- 
the B. I. S., the surplus receipts were Pressed in Germany. 
turned over to the German Treasury. ° 

In declaring a six months’ transfer 
moratorium on its long and medium 
term debt owed to foreigners from 
July 1, Germany included the Dawes 
bonds. The monthly installment of for- 
eign exchange was not provided for 
July, and the trustees stepped in to tie 
up the pledged German revenues. 

Acting for the trustees, the B. I. S. 
telegraphed the German Government 
that it had requested the Reichsbank to 
hold all pledged revenues, both future 
payments and those already made. 

The Reich angrily retorted that such 
action would “place in jeopardy its 
vital interests” and that it felt justified 
in disregarding it. It argued that the 
revenues pledged for the Dawes loan, 
“which amount to 200,000,000 marks 
($76,800,000) and sometimes more 
monthly,” are about 50 times the 
monthly charges on the loan. 

To insure that the German Treasury 
would get the enormous surplus, only 
the amounts of marks actually neces- 
sary to cover charges on the loan will 
be deposited monthly in the Reichsbank 
to the accounts of creditor nations. This 
was a breach of contract. It meant the 
entire pledged revenues would no long- all the vacancies and show a real need 
er be turned over to the trustees, and for housing.” 
that foreign moneys would not be pro- » ee 
vided for bondholders as stipulated in INSURANCE: Texas Guinan, who grett 
the Dawes agreement. ed her night club patrons with, “Hell 


German Government revenues from 
customs duties and from taxes on to- 
bacco, beer, sugar, and spirits. Each 
month these revenues flowed into the 
Reichbank in Berlin to the credit of 
the B. I. S., which acted as fiscal agent 
for the trustees of the loan. The re- 
ceipts, many times greater than the 
required interest, formed an important 
part of German Treasury revenues. 
The Dawes contract required that 
Germany produce monthly the foreign 
necessary to cover one- 
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WEEK IN FINANCE: Government 
Finds 25% of Homes Bathless 


The Department of Commerce is con- 
ducting an inventory of real property 
to determine living conditions among 
American families. More than 1,800,000 
dwellings in 59 cities have been studied 

Acting Secretary John Dickinson re- 
ported: “In 25 per cent of the units 
there were no bathtubs or showers, and 
in 20 per cent there were no indoor 
toilet facilities.” About 60 per cent 
of the houses needed repairs, while 2.34 
per cent (32,442 homes) were “unfit 
for human habitation.” 

“The returns,” he added, “show that 
the construction of dwelling units it 
the last five years has been one-half 
that of the preceding five years ..-- 
An average of 7.7 per cent of the 
total units were vacant .. . Of the 
total number of families, 7.8 per cett 
are ‘doubled up,’ having no independet! 
homes of their own. 

“If you just move the extra families 
into separate units you would take 
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sucker!’’ was no sucker herself in finan- 
cial matters. At her death last year, 
she left her mother $250,000 insurance, 
more than any other woman policy 
poder who died during 1933. Ring 
Lardner, sports writer and author, also 
left this amount. 

The National Underwriter, weekly in- 
surance paper, reports that life insur- 
ance companies in the United States 
and Canada paid almost $3,500,000,000 
to policy holders and beneficiaries in 
1933. Most heavily insured person who 
died during the year was John G. Bul- 
lock, Los Angeles merchant, with pol- 
icies totaling $1,690,000. Joseph W. 
Bettendorf, railway car manufacturer 
of Davenport, Iowa, left $1,688,500 in- 
surance. John D. Ryan, New York cop- 
per magnate, ranked third with $1,510,- 
000. 

AUTOMOBILES: General Motors Corp. 
believes motorists should be given a 





ACME yoice in designing future cars. It is 
of canvassing preferences by distributing 
an to owners of all makes of automobiles 
a profusely illustrated booklet of ques- 
Lull's iM tions, entitled “Your Car as You Would 
- He HM Build It.” 
— Covering 65 features of motor-car 
fhe: construction, the questionnaire requires 


no writing, ‘‘unless you should feel the 
‘urge.’”’ For lazy persons, squares are 
provided in which answers can be 
merely checked off. 


Some of the questions: What body 
style do you want on .yqur, next car: 
roadster, coupe, or sedan? Do you 
favor streamlining ? What type wheels 
do you prefer: wood, wire, or disk? 
Would you like an adjustable front seat, 
heavily or loosely padded seat cush- 
ins? How does your taste *run in 
gadgets: ash trays, cigar lighters, door 
pockets, horns, radio, windshield wiper ? 
Are you keen on lots of chromium 
plating ? 
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ment To a similar questionnaire sent out 
hless last year, General Motors received re- 
plies from more than 300,000 motorists. 
3 cOn- eee 
perty RESURRECTION: “King George IV 
mong landed at Quebec yesterday on the 
10,000 HAE Cunarder S. S. Ausonia, King George IV 
udied HBwill entrain .tonight at Montreal, en 
mn re Ma route to America, arriving in New York 
units Mat Grand Central Station tomorrow 
s, and HI morning.” New Yorkers blinked with 
ndoor MM surprise when they read this advertise- 
= ment in their Monday papers. 
ae Those who do not know that George 
Vis the present reigning British Mon- 
+ that ach wondered why the news columns 
its in tal no mention of the King’s coming 


loNew York. Others looked up George 
WV in reference books and learned that 
he was a “libertine and profligate” 
King who ruled in the early nineteenth 
century and that he was a connoisseur 
of fine whisky. 


Tuesday “King George IV” arrived, 
impersonated by Ed Francis, Broadway 
musical comedy actor. Dressed in royal 
regalia he is expected to visit 51 cities 
And present 20,000 busts of himself to 
Mquor stores and whisky drinkers, 
Wertising King George IV liqueur 
scotch whisky, 
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THE ARTS 





MUSIC: Hitler Bows and Beams | 
At Bayreuth Festival Opening | 


Cries of “Heil Hitler’’ were heard 
a few hours before the beautiful strains | 
of “Parsifal” opened the Bayreuth Fes- 
tival last Sunday evening. The preced- 
ing day flags adorned the small town 
and Nazis marched through the streets. 
The government had chosen this mo- 
ment to unveil a monument to the 
National Socialist Movement. 

Before going to the opera, crowds 
gathered to gape at the monument— 
a huge bronze fist, throttling snakes. 
Visitors wondered uneasily if the polit- 
ical element would be carried into the 
Festival Playhouse. 

When the Wagnerian horns finally 
sounded, politics were swept into the 
background. Chancellor Hitler with 
his Propaganda Minister Paul Joseph 
Goebbels beamed and bowed from a 
private box. Richard Strauss conducted 
a cast of Europe’s finest singers in one 
of the most beloved of Wagner's 
operas. 

A worshipper of Wagner, Hitler was 
personally interested in making the 
festival a success. New scenery by 
Prof. Alfred Roller of Vienna was in- 
troduced. It is the first time since the 
opening performance in 1876 that the 
settings have been replaced. 

“Parsifal” will be followed by “Die 
Meistersinger.”’ There will be three per- 
formances of the Niebelungen series 
before the close, Aug. 23. 

The orchestra of 137 members will be 
led by directors well known to Bay- 
reuth audiences: Richard Strauss, Heinz 
Tietjen, Carl Elmendorff, and Franz von 
Hoesslin. 

Foreigners, who once made up 60 per 
cent of the attendance, this year were 
in the minority. Every inducement was 
offered tourists. Rates on German rail- 
ways were greatly reduced provided 
visitors spent a whole week in the 
country. 

The office of the festival theatre has 
issued circulars indicating that all per- 
formances are sold out to Aug. 13. From 
the private homes, where the greater 
part of Bayreuth visitors lodge, come 
reports that many rooms are vacant. 

One of the most alluring baits for 
foreigners had to be withdrawn at the 
instance of the North Atlantic Shipping 
Conference. At first travelers on Ger- 
man lines were permitted to buy their 
fare in registered marks, which were 
quoted below the regular exchange 
rate. Competing ship lines objected, 
especially the French. The conference 
then forbade the practice and ordered 
tourist agencies to watch carefully for 
the outlawed marks. 

The dominant spirit in the festival 
this year, as in so many in the past, 
is Frau Winifred Wagner. Her home, 
Wahnfried, is still a rendezvous for 
music lovers. Some supposed that Hit- 
ler would be her guest during his 
visit, but later reports stated he would 
stay at his own villa at Berchtesgaden, 
less than an hour distant by plane. 
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PAGEANT: From End to Start 


In Life of a Woman Painter 


THE WOMAN SHE WAS. By Lance Sieveking. 


370 pages, 87,000 words. Morrow, New 
York, $2.50. 
“The Woman She Was” is a rare 


bird in the flock of modern English fic- 
tion. In the first place, it indicates 
that even the older generation made a 
big splash when it was young. In the 
second place, it moves backward. 

It begins with the heroine’s funeral 
in 1933. After that, chapter by chap- 
ter, the reader is taken back through 
her long, full career. 

“The things you can do in a state 
of order and leisure are so much more 
interesting than those which are done 
when everyone is shouting and banging 
about,” was Dame Charlotte Castle- 
ton’s philosophy. She had trouble liv- 
ing up to it during her 70-odd years 
in British society. 

She was a painter. In her youth she 
knew such members of the pre-Ra- 
phaelite crowd as Rossetti, Swinburne, 
and Whistler. They reveled in shout- 
ing. Later she became a suffragette 
and helped Mrs. Pankhurst bang about 
and break plate-glass windows on 
London streets. During the war she 
was a strong-minded trained nurse 
behind the lines. 

Her life’s crises, however, had little 
to do with wars and celebrities. She 
married a curious, nostalgic man many 
years her senior. She rode a bicycle 
when it was as sensational a pastime 
as cavorting in a nudist colony is to- 
day. <A tragedy occurred when her 
daughter, Anne, died as the result of 
a short, melodramatic love affair. 

The tale is simply told, with many 
flashes of brilliant writing, particu- 
larly in the first part (which is the 
last). 

Lancelot Sieveking, British poet and 
playwright, is more than an author. 
He was one of the six pilots of the 
British East African Air Force during 
the war. Later he was shot down 
over the Rhine and spent what he terms 
“a pleasant year” in a German prison. 
He is now investigating television for 
the British Broadcasting Co. 


DIPLOMAT: Curzon, as Fulcrum 
Of Europe’s Post-War Seesaw 


CURZON: The Last Phase, 1919-1925. By Har- 
old Nicolson, 408 pages, 120,000 words. 
Appendix, Index, Illustrations. Houghton 
Mifflin, Boston. $4.50. 


Harold Nicolson, husband of the 
novelist Victoria Sackville-West, knows 
his European diplomacy at first hand. 
As a budding diplomat of 33 he was 
part of the British delegation to the 
Paris Peace Conference. Since then 
he has been sent to the League of 
Nations, Berlin, and Teheran, Persia 
(his birthplace). He resigned from the 
service four years ago, pulled out the 
diaries he had written, and analyzed 
post-war diplomatic history. 

“Peacemaking,” which appeared last 


year, gave an intimate view of the 
Paris Conference. “Curzon” carries the 
story through 1923. During those 
parlous years the late Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston, British Foreign Minister, 
was at the center of every brawl. 

Believing “God has personally se- 
lected the British upper classes as an 
instrument of the Divine Will,” he is 
said to have failed to prevent the 
post-war split between Britain and 
France. He did not understand Tur- 
key when he tackled her problems. As 
a result, in 1922 Turkey sent troops, 
armed with French guns, against Eng- 
land’s pet creation, the new Greece. 

On the other hand, at the Lausanne 
Conference, which followed, he won 
the diplomatic championship. As the 
conference opened, he insured the new- 
ly risen Mussolini’s attendance by tak- 
ing a train beyond Lausanne to meet 
him. In an effort to persuade Presi- 
dent Poincare to come along, he told 
him Mussolini needed company be- 
cause he had been ejected by the po- 
lice on his last visit to Lausanne. 
Meant as a joke, this was apparently 
taken seriously by the French Presi- 
dent. 

Yet Curzon could also weep. He 
left the room to do so once when Poin- 
care attacked him in a bitter speech. 

His biggest tears were reserved for 
another occasion. He had always 
hoped to become Prime Minister. Bonar 
Law resigned in 1923, having thought 
of Curzon as his successor. Summoned 


‘by telegram to London, Curzon and his 


wife took the train and, on the way, 
discussed what life would be like at 
10 Downing Street. They arrived, had 
a nervous lunch, and learned that the 
King had been persuaded by party 
chiefs to appoint Stanley Baldwin. 

It was a bitter pill, and Curzon 
sobbed broken-heartedly. His success- 
ful rival, he moaned, was “not even a 
public figure.” 


HAIR-RAISERS: Light 


For Burdened Business Men 


Reading 


THE TIRED BUSINESS MAN’S LIBRARY. 
15 volumes. Appleton-Century, New York. 
$2 each. 


The publishers of this hair-raising 
collection believe that business men to- 
day need more relaxation. Using five- 
foot-shelf-of-culture technique, the firm 
publishes at one fell swoop fifteen 
stories of violent death. 

If blood is a sedative, the little li- 
brary should prevent many nervous 
break-downs. 


DETECTIVE TALES: 

CRIME AT COBB'S HOUSE. By Herbert 
Corey. 260 pages, 63,000 words. A Virgin- 
ian who was drunk the night of a murder 
tries to find out if he himself. is guilty. 


INSPECTOR HIGGINS SEES IT THROUGH. 
By Cecil Freeman Gregg. 300 pages, 70,000 
words. Three of four allied crooks break 
into a house, open a safe, and are shocked 
to find in it the body of their late partner. 


MURDER IN CHURCH. By Babette Hughes. 
242 pages, 61,000 words. An amorous Brit- 
ish professor passes out in a Pasadena 
church. Who had poisoned his lozenges? 


OUT OF THE DARK. By George Gibbs, 281 
pages, 56,000 words. The unknown Car- 
lotta, who has been imprisoned for years 


ee) 


in an empty house, is released, provided 
with fresh air and a genealogy. 


MURDER BELOW WALL STREET. By Roge, 
Delancey. 305 pages, 65,000 words, A spent 
“stink bomb” in a wastebasket is the onjy 
clue as to how a financier was slaughtered, 


SHADOWS. By Ryerson and Colin 
Clements. 309 pages, 80,000 words. On , 
Hollywood set a bullet instead of a blan;, 
cartridge is shot at the star of a Russjay 
picture. ; 


THE EMPTY HOUSE. By Francis D. Grie, 
son. 317 pages, 82,000 words. “An idea) 
studio for you,’ said the agent to Jae 
Vane, painter. When the first cupboarj 
was opened, out fell a corpse. 


DEATH AND THE DOWAGER. By Bertrang 
Huber. 277 pages, 68,000 words. 
week-end party which furnishes two high. 
society murders and a canny constable to 
solve them. 


SMASH AND GRAB. By Clifton Robbins, 31; 
pages, 80,000 words. A brick through , 
London jeweler’s window plus a corps 
plus a bad adventuress plus a girl! wi 
sparkling eyes equals a thriller. Unusua 
in that the reader follows through in th; 
criminals’ company and understands thei; 
motives. 

THE PLEASURE CRUISE MYSTERY, pB;, 
Robin Forsythe. 305 pages, 67,000 words 
A body and a misplaced diamond necklac 
relieve the tedium of a pleasure trip, 

SCRAMBLED YEGGS. By Octavus Roy Cohen 
266 pages, 65,000 words. Short stories 
about the genial fat detective, Jim Han- 
vey. He specializes in crooks who, after 
they are caught, always seem to marry 
and settle down. : 


Florence 


E-nglist 


ADVENTURES: 

THE KING IN CHECK. By Talbot Mundy 
244 pages, 59,000 words. Jimgrim the syb- 
tle U. S. Secret Service man this ti et 
mixed up in the French-Syrian troup 
and attempts to get rid of King Feisal 

THE READY BLADE. By A. Edwards Chap- 
man. 296 pages, 83,000 words. In 1203 8 
Edmund saves both the pristine 
Rosalind and an ancestral hall from th 
villainous Sir Fulke. 


MARKED MAN. By H. C. Wire. 266 pages 
50.000 words. “Colorful, red-blooded-h 
man’s reading’ about a cowboy, an in- 


quest, hot running fights, and a rancher’s 
daughter. 

THUNDER IN THE WEST. By Robert 
295 pages, 65,000 words. Rival ran 
fight it out on the range. The e 
tough chap, Knocks out three armed mer 
while he is handcuffed. 





LITTLE REVIEWS: Hog Products, 


Satire, and Chinese History 


THE BARTER LADY. By Evelyn Harris, 
pages, 63,000 words. Doubleday, Doran 
New York. $2.50. 

A farm widow from Chesapeake Bay 
tells how she lived through the low 
point of the depression. Her assets 
were vegetables and berries; her lia- 
bilities, children and a mortgage. She 
continually resorted to primitive bar- 
ter, finally trading hog products for 
the copying of her manuscript. 


DEFY THE FOUL FIEND. By Joh: Col er. 
388 pages, 71,000 words. Knopf, New York 
$2.50. : 


Willoughby Corbo, illegitimate son of 
a grandee and a cook, finds himself in 
London society without a purpose. He 
tries love in various degrees and epi 
grammatic conversation. Some reaé- 
ers will think the two don’t mix well; 
others may like satirical tid-bits sea 
soned with bawdiness. 


TWILIGHT IN THE FORBIDDEN CITY. 5! 
Sir Reginald Johnsion. 451 pages, 1°!,!" 
words. Index, Appendix, Illustrations. 
pleton-Century, New York. $5. 


A history of modern China, in pa 
ticular the adventures of Pu-yi, 2” 
Emperor of Manchukuo, by his former 
tutor. Most of it deals with the a 
tempted and actual revolutions prt 
ceding the crisis of 1931. 


Ap- 





NEWS 
in all its phases 


NEWS-WEEK’S Third Bound Volume is now in preparation. It will 
be ready for its place in your library early in August. Reserve 
your copy now. Only a limited number are available. Reservations 
will be made in order of receipt. 


$2.50 $4.50 


For NEws- WEEK Subscribers to others 


Volume III contains between its handsome red covers the twenty-six 
issues of NEWS-WEEK from January 6th to June 30th . . . complete 
coverage of all the significant news of the world during the first 


half of 1934. 


The new volume contains 


1. More than 500 leading articles—a brilliant record of history 
in the making. 


- More than 1800 columns of swift moving, easily read, easily 
remembered text. 


. More than 1200 striking photographs that aid in visualizing 
actual happenings in the news. 


. More than 30 crisp biographical sketches of people who made 
news in 1934, 


NEWS-WEEK is an accurate history of: these changing times. The 
bound volumes, completely indexed* by a trained librarian, are 
valuable in any library—a convenient, humanly told reference to 
world news in all its phases: Events, pictures and background facts. 


*Separate index may be purchased for 75c 
Send the coupon today 


NEWS-WEEK, Inc. 


Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Send me C.O.D. bound volume 
III, (26 issues) NEWS-WEEK, indexed 

pl I understand that delivery will 
te made in August. 








“DOG-TIRED” AFTER WORK... with a long evening ahead.. 


.and dinner time still an hour 


away! Just one of the many times during the day when you will want to light up a Camel—for 
restoring your flow of healthful energy. You'll /ike Camels—a matchless blend of costlier tobaccos! 


OUND 


YOUR ENERGY VARIES DURING THE DAY 





Experience of Camel smokers 
is now Explained 


From a famous research laboratory in 
New York comes a basic discovery 
that throws new light on our past 
knowledge about cigarettes. It em- 
bodies an “energizing effect”...a 
harmless restoration of the flow of 
natural body energy...a delightful 
relief from fatigue and irritability. 
When you smoke a Camel you enjoy 
an increase in your flow of energy. 
And this benefit you get from smoking 
Camels can be enjoyed over and over 
again... without upsetting your nerves. 


Copyright, 1934, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


Let CAMELS increase 
your flow of ENERGY 


Tired? Light a Camel. And as you 
enjoy its cool, pleasing fragrance, 
you feel a new flow of energy... 
a quick and delightful “energizing 
effect.” 

You’ve probably noticed this 
yourself and wondered how it hap- 
pened. The “lift” you get from 
Camels is a release of your own 


Important Facts for 
Smokers Discovered 
by Science! 


natural energy...made easily and 
harmlessly available. 

So when you’re feeling “all in,” 
smoke a Camel. That tired feeling 
slips away. Camels have helped your 
own body to help itself. 

You can smoke just as many of 
these delightful Camels as you want. 
And you need never worry about 
your nerves. For Camel’s costlier to 
baccos never get on your nerves. 


Camels are 
made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS thea 
any other pop» 
lar brand. 


“Get a LIFT with a Camel 








